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e Womans Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Editors. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, } 
Jutta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, ( Occasional 
Lovisa M. ALcort, | Contributors. 
’ 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Lituie B. C. WYMAN, 


SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 


Terms—82.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CiuB RaTEs—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Wonwan’'s JournNAL for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 

ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





LOS ANGELES. 


BY INA D, COOLBRITH. 





A breath of balm—of orange bloom! 
By what strange fancy wafted me, 
Through the lone starlight of the room? 

And suddenly I seemed to see 


The long, low vale, with tawny edge 
Of hills, within the sunset glow; 

Cool vine-rows through the cactus hedge, 
And fluttering gleams of orchard show. 


Far off, the slender line of white 
Against the blue of ocean’s crest; 
The slow sun sinking into night, 
A quivering opal in the west. 


Somewhere a stream sings, far away ; 
Somewhere from out the hidden groves, 
And dreamy as the dying day, 
Comes the soft coo of mourning doves. 


One moment all the world is peace! 

The years like clouds are rolled away, 
And I am on those sunny leas, 

A child, amid the flowers at play. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In the Isle of Man, the House of Keys 
has passed a bill raising the ‘tage of con- 
sent” to eighteen years. The Isle of Man 
is the only part of the British dominions 
where full suffrage is exercised by women. 
snaianiaiiaiaaed 








Mr. Frye, of Maine, has introduced into 
the U. S. Senate a bill to amend the re- 
vised statutes of the District for the pro- 
tection of girls, fixing the age of consent 
at eighteen. ‘Those who are in favor of 
this most righteous measure should write 
to their senators and representatives in 
Congress, asking them to give it their sup- 
port. 


oe 





The public hearing given by the U. S. 
House Committee on ‘Territories, at the 
Capitol, in Washington, on Friday, March 
19, on the petition of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, for a law guaran- 
teeing women equal suffrage in the 'Terri- 
tories, was a notable event. We give else- 
where a brief synopsis, taken mainly from 
the Washington Mepublican. Delegate 
Carey, of Wyoming, gave emphatic testi- 
mony to the benefit which has resulted 
from woman suffrage during sixteen years’ 
trial in that territory. Representative John 
D. Long spoke with effective earnestness 
in behalf of the proposed legislation. ‘The 
addresses of Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Mrs. 
Mary Hunt were excellent, and Mr. Black- 
well made a strong presentation of the 
facts justifying and demanding prompt 
affirmative action on the part of Con- 
gress. 


ae 


The Massachusetts Joint Committee on 
Woman Suffrage last Tuesday reported in 
the House a bill enabling women *‘to vote 
in all town and municipal elections and to 
hold city and town offices.” This bill is 
Similar to the one introduced two years 
ago by Hon. John Hopkins of Millbury. 
‘lhe debate will probably take place on the 
third reading of the bill on Monday after- 
noon, March 29, at2 P.M. Ladies desir- 
ing seats in the gallery should be there 
promptly. 
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The appeal in behalf of reading-rooms 
and libraries desi1ing to be supplied with 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has met with a 
prompt and generous response from sever- 
al quarters. Louisa Alcott, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of librarians, is 
‘“tirst in the hearts of her country women,” 
was naturally first in the field on this oc- 
casion. She came into the office on Mon- 





day morning, and subscribed for four read- 


ing-rooms, fora year. Other subscriptions 
have come in during the week, till not only 
all the reading-rooms referred to in last 
Saturday's paper, but two others for which 
application has been made since, are pro- 
vided for, and there are several subscrip- 
tions over. These will be used for the 
next reading-rooms that apply. Such ap- 
plications are of frequent occurrence, and 
the money that has been so kindly con- 
tributed for this purpose is sure to be 
used before long. 





oo 
The voters of Parker, Dakota, signed a 
petition asking the ladies of the Parker 
W.C.'T. U. to name the candidates fora 
city ticket to be supported in the lafe elec- 
tion. The ladies named the ticket, and the 
men gallantly elected it. The voters of Par- 
ker showed a commendable wish to atone 
to the women of their town, so far as they 
could, for Goy. Pierce’s veto of the wom- 
an suffrage bill. But the privilege of 
nominating the city ticket once in a while 
is not to be compared with the right to help 
nominate and elect it every year. 
eee 

It was a noteworthy fact that conspicu- 
ous at the meeting in this city to express 
sympathy and raise money for the Irish 
parliamentary fund, on Tuesday last, along 
with well-known friends of suffrage, were 
some of the most pronounced enemies of 
equal rights for women. ‘The president of 
the meeting was R. R. Bishop. This gen- 
tleman, as president of the Senate, used 
every influence he could command against 
the suffrage of women. He once kept the 
question back in the house until his speech 
against the rights of women had been 
printed and put on the desk of every mem- 
ber to influence his vote. Behold him now 
presiding over a meeting for the rights of 
Irishmen! There were others there who 
by speech and pen and vote mock at the 
rights of women, but they were eager for 
the rights of men across the sea. Surely 
there is a marked inconsistency when ad- 
vocates of the rights of Ireland, holding 
them up and fighting for them with one 
hand, are at the same time smiting down 
the rights of women with the other! Is it 
equal human rights they care for? Is it 
fair play and justice for all? The friends 
of justice, for its own sake, will not limit 
their claim for it to class or clan. It be- 
longs to the human family irrespective of 
race, sex, or country. 
a 

The Boston Herald cannot generally be 
reckoned as a friend to the rights of wom- 
en; but it deserves the thanks of every 
mother of daughters for the vigorous and 
courageous support it has given to the 
proposal to raise the ‘tage of consent” to 
sixteen years. It says: 

“The only objection made to the request, 
which it would seem that no humane man, 
not to say no father and no Christian, can 
with decency deny, is that it might lead 
to ‘blackmailing’ by child prostitutes. It 
would be infinitely better that a thousand 
debased and cruel profligates, who do not 
deserve the name of men, should be black- 
mailed every month of their degraded 
lives, than that the innocent children of 
the Commonwealth should be exposed to 
the danger of a self-immolation that car- 
ries with it no penalty to their betrayers. 
This reason for keeping the ‘age of con- 
sent’ at ten years is more shameful than 
the law itself.” 
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The Traveller disposes of this time-hon- 
ored objection with equal contempt: 

‘**Perhaps acase of levying blackmail on 
some profligate might now and then arise, 
but better a thousand such cases than that 
innocent children whose home surround- 
ings are not what they should be, or who 
are perhaps homeless, should be left un- 
protected. It is a humiliating fact that 
this defect of our law has been discovered ; 
but having been exposed, its continuance 
without an honest attempt to remedy it 
would be simply infamous.” 
—sielgilinins 

The Evangelical Alliance and the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union lend 
hearty support to the effort of the woman 
suffragists to get the age raised. Letters 
and petitions are pouring in upon the Leg- 
islature, and something may yet be done 
to protect the girl-children of the Com- 
monwealth. But what an argument for 
woman suffrage there is in the prompt ac- 
tion taken by Washington Territory and 
the Isle of Man, where women are voters, 
in contrast with the attitude of the Massa- 
chusetts committee, who, as the Herald 
says, are ‘‘determined, apparently, to pre- 
serve full immunity for men, and afford no 
protection to children who have the mis- 
fortune to be born of the same sex as their 
mothers and sisters.” 











The close vote in the New York Legisla- 
ture for woman suffrage causes the Albany 
correspondent of the Rochester Union to 
say: 

“There was never an intention on the 
part of a majority of the House to pass the 
(woman suffrage) bill. In fact the vote 
was little better than a burlesque upon 
legislation. As the vote progressed, a 
close count was kept. and when it became 
evident that it was likely to go through 
with the aid of those who voted for fun, 
enough changed their votes to prevent 
their sport from having too serious conse- 
quences. Speaker Husted, Ex-Speaker 
Erwin, and the other members of Assem- 
bly who voted with them to pass an act 
purporting to give the right to vote to fe- 
males, ought to be prosecuted and pun- 
ished for false pretences.” 


The Albany Times dissents entirely from 
this view and says: 


“The bill was honestly urged by such se- 
rious legislators as Mr. Erwin and Speaker 
Husted. ‘There is no such ‘fun’ in them. 
It was too serious a matter for any one of 
them to have called it fun. The women 
who presented their cause before the As- 
sembly are not foolish or frivolous persons. 
They represent a higher grade of learning, 
of social position, and of wealth than the 
average assemblyman, by a long shot. 
On what ground, therefore, does any ma- 
jority in any assemblage presumably repre- 
senting the people, undertake to treat their 
bill as if it were a matter of badinage? 
Upon what grounds is it that so reputable 
a newspaper as the Rochester Union builds 
such comment on the matter? This is as 
much as to say that these gentlemen for 
two years have been merely fooling with 
the advocates of the right of woman suf- 
frage. We do not believe it.” 


— ss | 

Very Jarge and successful woman suf- 
frage meetings have been held in Massa- 
chusetts during the past week, as follows: 


Randolph, Monday evening, March 22. 

So. Braintree, Wednesday evening, March 24. 
Malden, Thursday evening, March 25. 

Canton, Thursday evening, March 25. 
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Similar meetings will be held next week, 
as follows: 

Foxboro’, Monday evening, March 29, Town 
Hall. Addresses by Rev. Annie H. Shaw and 
Miss Cora Scott Pond. Music by Mrs. Charles J. 
Hall, and by Misses Annie M. Johnson, Alice J. 
Grover, and Edith Winn. At close of meeting 
friends or remonstrants are inyited to 7 

Marblehead, Saturday evening, April 3. 


oe 





Letters of cordial good will, of earnest 
sympathy for the cause, and of full belief 
in its final success, reach us by every mail. 
They furnish « touching chapter of inside 
history which will perhaps some day see 
the light. Here is one, which enclosed a 
remittance. The writer says: ‘I am aged, 
and my health is very poor. I am frequent- 
ly confined to my bed and to my room for 
along time. But I am very much Jinter- 
ested in the cause of woman suffrage, and 
though not anxious to add many more 
years to my life. with the infirmities that 
added years must bring, yet I should be 
glad to know before I depart that the bat- 
tle was won and woman’s rights legally 
established and acknowledged.” Beside 
such proofs, multiplied indefinitely, how 
absurd seem the oft-repeated queries 
whether women desire the suffrage, 
whether it is best to grant it, whether they 
are capable of exercising it, whether they 
are educated up to it, ete. God forgive 
these who ask! But the great need of 
women in government exists, all the same. 





Letters attributed to Miss Cleveland on 
the subject of dress have caused much com- 
ment pro and con. Perhaps it would be 
useful to consider how bare shoulders and 
arms would be regarded if men appeared 
with them in public. ‘lhe force of custom 
has much to do with modes of dress. But 
in our climate reasons of health, if not of 
modesty, require ample protection for the 
body. 


———-~2>-o-——— 





It is often said that if women vote, they 
will have to be candidates for office, 
(though no man has to be a candidate for 
office unless he chooses) and that they 
will then be abused in the newspapers— 
actually, in the newspapers! There is al- 
ways in these arguments a tacit assump- 
tion that as long as women cannot vote, 
they will be secure from abuse in the 
newspapers. But the papers that are op- 
posed to woman suffrage are ready to as- 
sail a woman just as roughly as if she 
were a man,—generally, indeed, with an 
added fling on the score of her sex. Wit- 


ness the Boston Herald, which says in a 
conspicuous editorial :— 


‘In ashrieky letter to Senator Edmunds, 
Mrs. De Lozier, of New York, protests 
with a blindness to facts characteristic of 
some members of her sex, against depriv- 
ing the Mormon leaders in Utah of that 


jority. 





bulwark of polygamy, woman suflrage. 
‘The right of suffrage belongs to those 
women as a God-given right of their na- 
ture,’ says the writer. On the contrary, 
the right was given them by an act of Con- 
gress, and, having operated to strengthen 
the Mormon power, it is about to be re- 
voked.” 

Blindness to facts seems not to be a 
purely feminine characteristic; for the 
foregoing paragraph contains almost as 
meny errors as it does assertions. In the 
first place, the lady’s name is Mrs. Dr. 
Lozier, not Mrs. De Lozier. In the second 
place, the Utah women were not enfran- 
chised by ‘tan act of Congress,” but by an 
act of the Utah Legislature. In the third 
place, woman suffrage has in no percepti- 
ble way strengthened the Mormon power; 
four-fifths of the non polygamous men of 
the Territory being Mormons, it makes not 
the slightest practical difference to the 
Mormon power whether the women vote 
or not. Butin view of the language hab- 
itually used by a certain class of newspa- 
per writers toward women with whom 
they do not agree, is it not time to drop 
the argument that women are treated with 
respect, not because of their sex, or their 
goodness, or their wisdom, but because of 
their inability to vote? 


eee — 


Le Droit des Femmes laments that Repub- 
lican France should lag behind aristocratic 
Ungland in the matter of justice to women. 
England granted municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows seventeen years 
ago. ‘Two years ago, aftera long strug- 
gle, she gave married women the right to 
control their own property. ‘This year the 
bill giving full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women has just passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons by a good ma- 
Le Droit des Femmes enumerates 
these advance steps, and calls attention to 
the fact that France has yet to give wom. 
en equality with men even in civil rights, 
to say nothing of political rights, and that 
the friends of women are still asking in 
vain for a married women’s property bill. 
No woman can act as witness to a legal 
document (this is the case also in Louisi- 
ana, whose laws are largely modelled upon 
those of France); a married woman is al- 
most a legal nonentity; and the French 
courts have decided that women are not 
citizens. 
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France, however, is advancing in the 
matter of women’s education; and when 
education comes, civil and political ‘rights 
are not far behind. There are now lyceums 
for girls in fourteen of the cities of France, 
Amiens, Besancon, Bordeaux, Lyons, le 
Havre, Montpellier, Moulins, Nantes, Paris, 
Rheims, Roanne, Rouen, Toulouse, and 
Tournon. ‘T'wo more are about to be es- 
tablished, at Paris and at Versailles. There 
are seventeen colleges for girls, in Abbe- 
ville, Agen, Armentiéres, Auxerre, Béz- 
iers, Chalon-sur-Saéne, Cambrai, la Fére, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lons-le-Saunier, Louhans, 
Montauban, Saumur, Tarbes, Vic-de-Bigor- 
re, and Vitry-le-Frangois. An eighteenth 
will soon be opened at Chartres. 





a 





The Constitutional Amendment abolish- 
ing the poll tax as a pre-requisite for vot- 
ing, in the case of male citizens, was 
agreed to in the Massachusetts Senate 
Monday by a two-thirds vote; 21 yeas, 
12 noes. 


ee 


PROTECTION FOR GIRLS IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


In the United States Senate, on the 3d 
inst., Senator Frye, at the request of the 
New York Committee for the Prevention 
of State Regulation of Vice, introduced a 
bill to raise the legal ‘tage of consent” on 
the part of girls, from ten years to eigh- 
teen years, in the District of Columbia. A 
similar bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by ex-Gov. Dingley, of 
Maine. ‘These bills are now pending be- 
fore the District of Columbia Committees 
of the Senate and House. It would be 
most timely and helpful if numerous peti- 
tions asking for their passage could be 
promptly sent to Congress from every 
State and Territory. 

Blanks ready for signatures will be fur- 
nished free to any who may be disposed to 
aid this petition work who will address the 
Philanthropist, P.O. Box 2554, New York 
City. The British Parliament last year 
raised the legal ‘‘age of consent” from thir- 
teen years to sixteen. ‘The Congress of the 
United States ought not to do less than to 
raise it from the present shockingly low 
period of ten years to at least eighteen. 
Andit ought todothis atonce. A.M. P. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART lectured at 
Englewood, I1l., March 23. 

Miss LILIAN WuitinG is publishing in 
the Traveller a series of interesting papers 
on **Women in Journalism.” 

MADAME Patri has been offered six 
thousand dollars a night to sing in con- 
certs in South America. 

Mrs. BARKER, who has for years done 
admirable service on the school committee 
of ‘Tiverton, R. I., has moved with her 
husband and family to Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss CLEVELAND denies that she wrote 
the much quoted statement of her views 
on the matter of low-necked dresses. But 
she says that it expresses her sentiments. 

Mrs. Frances HopGson BuRNeE??T has 
nearly finished a new novel, which will 
appear in the Century. Its completion has 
been delayed by her illness. 

Mrs. Harrie TYNG GriswoL_p will 
shortly issue through a Chicago publish- 
ing house a series of studies on the home 
life and domestic habits of great writers. 

Miss LORAINE BUCKLIN, of Providence, 
R. I., has just completed a course of par- 
lor historical lectures in New York, which 
were greatly enjoyed by those who heard 
them. 

Mrs. Loutse W. THomas, lately elected 
president of Sorosis, is the fourth woman 
to hold that position. Her predecessors 
were Alice Cary, Mrs. Charlotte Wilbur, 
and Mrs. Jennie June Croly. 

Miss FLORA FAIRBANKS, of Sewanee, 
Tenn., will have charge of a new hospital 
which is about to be established in Nash- 
ville through her exertions. She is in 
training to become an Episcopal Sister of 
Mercy. 

Miss VIRGINIA VAUGHAN has resumed 
her lectures on the English poets, at No. 5 
Park Street. They are extremely inter- 
esting, and will repay attendance. Full 
particulars and tickets can be had on ap- 
plication to Mrs. Merrill at the rooms of 
the N. E. Women’s Club. 

Miss ABIGAIL BATES, one of the two 
women, who, with fife and drum, were in- 
strumental in driving the British from - 
Scituate Harbor during the war of 1812, 
died last week at the age of eighty-nine 
years. She was the last of a long-lived 
family. 

Miss BRADDON (Mrs. Maxwell) has 
made money enough by her writings to 
purchase a fine old Queen Anne palace at 
Richmond, of historical interest. Her 
husband has lately built for her a modern 
zesthetic residence in the heart of the New 
Forest. 

PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO, who is 
now eighty-two years old, seems likely to 
get her pension after all. The committee 
of the Connecticut Legislature have recon- 
sidered their adverse report, and now rec- 
ommend that she be given $400 a year for 
the rest of her life. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY is receiving well- 
deserved praise for her statue of **Lief, the 
Norseman,” which is now being cast in 
bronze. A replica in clay is on exhibition 
at the Art Club. An elaborate pedestal 
with Norse inscriptions has been designed, 
and a place has been prepared for the 
statue in Mr. Olmsted’s plan of the Back 
Bay Park, at the Commonwealth Avenue 
entrance. ‘The bulk of the money has been 
raised on the generous foundation be- 
queathed by Ole Bull. 


Miss AuGusTA HOLMEs has nearly fin- 
ished composing an opera. She has chosen 
as her subject an antique legend of Erin, 
and has composed her own libretto. Miss 
Holmes spent last autumn in London, 
studying the ancient Irish mss. in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Her compositions are played 
in the concerts of the Conservatoire in 
Paris, and her symphony on her favorite 
theme, ‘Ireland,’ has been received with 
acclamation by the French public and 
critics. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has long 
been known as an advocate of co-operative 
housekeeping. Hitherto she has enforced 
her theory from the lecture platform. In 
the April Chautauquan she carries it to the 
literary field. Mrs. Livermore’s belief is 
that isolated housekeeping must be merged 
into co-operative housekeeping in order 
that housewives, obliged by the increasing 
demands of the nineteenth-century life to 
be ‘Jacks of all trades and good at none,” 
may have time and strength to prepare 
themselves for the higher social, intellec- 
tual, and benevolent demands made upon 
them. 








THE GIANT PREJUDICE OF THE AGES. 
Editors Woman's J al 


The New York Sun says: 


‘At the hearing on woman suffrage be- 
committee, Mrs, 
‘There is more | . : ‘ ; 
than | duties prevent her having **a man schance 


fore the house judiciary 
Nelson, of Minnesota, said: 


prejudice against the female sex 


against color Well, this is news. Who 
has a prejudice against the female sex? 
Let the wretch, if such there be, be named 


and noted. But for our part we are 


there is no sich a person.’ ” 
the editor of the 


the 


I would 
York Ss 
ed 
all 


say to 


“Thou art man.” 


civiliz man, with 
should 

all the 
who is prejudiced against woman is proof 
that 


grained as well as wide-spread. 


upon ubjects Suppose 


is not anywhere in world a man 


sex-prejudice is deeply 


enough 


prejudices 
ul I do not 


Everybody admits that strong 
exist between man and man, 
claim any exemption to this rule for the 
female but that the seX is 
one which prejudice cannot pass over, is 
contradicted by facts. 

Ihe victim of negrophobia is not cured 
of his malady reflecting that half of 
the colored people are women; it does not 


branch: line of 


ly 


free a man’s mind of 


that his 
relatives 


immediately 
sisters, 
aunts, and fail to 
agree with him in matters pertaining to 
Hence. 


ceived opinions to find 


other female 


church, State, home, or saloon. 


prejudice is no more impossible between | 


man and woman than between man and 
his fellow-man. 

Ina state of nature, prejudice controls 
the human breast: the mental development 
of civilization subdues it in part; 
operation of the Golden Rule will eventu- 
ally destroy this banyan tree of Belial’s 
planting. 

Color-prejudice to those 
countries where African slavery has ex- 
isted, does not prevail among all the peo- 


~ 


contined 


is 


ple of even one race in those countries, 
and rests upon condition rather than upon 
No prejudice has a_ reasonable 
foundation, Prejudice against woman ex- 
tends to the men of all races and all lands, 
exceptions being found only in the high- 


color, 


est enlightenment of Christendom. It is 
shared by the “barbarous ‘Turk,’ the 


heathen Chinee.” the wild Comanche, the | 


Esquimau, the Patagonian, the Zulu, the 
Bushman, who woos his bride with a club, 
the German, whose wife wears a literal 
yoke, the American newspaper editor who 
caters to the tastes of many of his coun- 
trymen by spearing with}Jhis most sulphur- 
ous pen the women who **know their rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain,” and the 
South Sea cannibal, who is very fond of 
woman when she is well roasted. Not one 
of all these classes of men is aware that he 
has any prejudice whatever against woman. 
Each is confident that he accords her all the 
privileges that God, or Joss, or any of his 
hand-made idols, intended she should,have. 
Since the disposition to treat woman as an 
inferior is common to one sex, seriously 
affects the condition of the other, and has 
no reasonable basis, it may well be called 
sex-prejudice. Woman was first sub- 
ject to /ev telionis for the reason 
first man had no weaker brother over 
whom to set up the rule of might without 


right. Sex-prejudice is, then, the first 


born of all the tyrannous brood that place | 


truth in the dungeon and error on the 
throne. 
ows every sea, it is, indeed, the giant prej- 
udice of the ages. 

*All crazy here but me,” 


mate of a lunatic asylum, 


says the in- 
*T have no 


prejudice.” exclaims the man who has the 


“IT like the ‘nigger’—in his 
Just so 
In the 


civilized 


least reason. 


place,” declares the ex-master. 
the 


same way 


man loves woman. 
the 
lands loves her. 


to fill the place which he assigns her, so 


savage 


ayernge man in 


So long as she is wiiling 


long as she ministers to his comfort and 
remains content in a subordinate position, 
so long will! he cajole and flatter her. ** You 
are indeed a charming singer,” said the 
fox to the crow in the tree-top, as he gazed 
longingly on the tine piece of meat which 
she held inher beak. ‘Everybody praises 
continued he. 
of 
of 

Your gentle in- 
than the ballot,” 
says to rule the 
alone, notwithstanding that dominion was 
not given to him 
whom God created. It 
have dawned upon the average masculine 


your sweet voice,” 
me with a 
notes.” As the price 
came the piece of meat. 


favol few your musical 


flattery, down 


fluence is more potent 


man, who wants earth 


nly, but to the pair 


seems not yet to 
understanding that there is any arrogance 
in any ignorant man’s assuming to define 


the duties of educated women; or any im- 
propriety in a son’s telling his mother how 
to be womanly: or any injustice in taxa- 
tion without representation, if the prop- 
erty-holder be a woman; or any cause for 
complaint when women are shut out by a 
false public sentiment, created by a false 
position, from places of profit which they 
could ably and honorably fill; or any 
grievance when they are forced to labor at 
a disadvantage—to enter the lists in the 


as 
skeptical as Betsey Prig, and ‘don’t believe 


New 
That a 
access to information 
there 


that the | 


Since it darkens earth and shad- | 


precon- 


the | 


WOMAN'S 


THE 


battle for bread half-armed or with hands 
tied. If a woman must support herself 
and family, what is it to her that some 
other woman is not under the necessity of 
daily toil? If she is single, why should 
| the fact that other women have domestic 


| to perform any work of hand or brain for 


| 
| which she may be qualified? If there be 
any remunerative work she ean do, any 
| position of emolument she can fill, from 
| which she is debarred solely on account of 
her sex, she has not even a colored wan’s 
| chance. He has one chance in a million 
| where she has at all. **But,” it 
suid, “she has other and greater advan- 
and—matrimonial 


none 1s 
tages, social privileges, 
chances.” Well, brother, 

discount on your salary will you aliow for 
matrimonial 


how large a 


your social privileges and 
| chances? Would you advise your sister 
| to relinquish fair pay—that bird in the 
| hand in order to keep an open palm for 
| the possible alighting of some robin, jay, 
the matrimonial 


savs 


hawk, or buzzard from 


bush?’ Rev. Sam Jones he would 
| rather be five hundred old malds than the 

wife of one drunkard. A nineteenth-cen- 
| tury American woman with brains would 

rather be a regiment of old maids sand an 
everlasting widow besides, than marry a 
} man who thinks she ought to be classed 
| with traitors, criminals, idiots, and chil- 
| dren because she is a woman. 


JULIA B. NELSON, 


| SFoneshoro . Ti Mile 
“ef 
| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND, 
| -_——— 
VALLEY FALLS, 3-15-86. 


Editors 
| Enelosed is report of the proceedings of 


Woman's Journal; 


our General Assembly, when the Joint 
; Special Committee on Woman Suffrage 
presented their report. 

On ‘Tuesday, March 2, in the Senate, 
Senator Chace, of East Greenwich, for the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, presented the following report: 

To the Honorable General Assembly, ete. 

The Joint Speeial Committee, to whom 
were referred the various petitions relat- 
ing to woman suffrage, respectfully report 
that they have held two public meetings. 
at which all persons who desired to be 
heard upon the subject were permitted to 


speak. A number of respectable citizens, 
both of this State and of neighboring 


States, appeared and spoke in favor of al- 


ment to the Constitution. In view of the 
number and character of the signers of the 
various petitions, your Committee believe 
that the voters of the State should have an 
opportunity to express their wishes upon 
the matter, and therefore recommend the 
passage of the accompanying resolution 
by the General Assembly. Signed by 
Thomas W. Chace, Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and Wim. P. Shetlield, .JIr., of the 
House. The resolution is as follows: 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as fol 
lows: 





| 





Resolved, A majority of all the members elect- 
ed to each house of the General Assembly con- 
curring herein, that the following article be pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution of 


| the State, and that the Secretary of State cause 


| the same to be published and 





Please | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| tion, was taken from the table. 


printed copies 
thereof to be distributed in the manner provided 
in Article XIII. of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE. . 

Women shall have the right to vote in the 

| election of all civil officers and on all questions 
in all legal town, district, or ward meetings, sub- 


ject to the same «ualifications, limitations, and 
conditions as men. 


It was temporarily tabled till a fuller 
Senate should be present to act upon it. 

Wednesday, March 4, on motion of Sen- 
ator France, of Burrillville, the report of 
the Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suflrage, and the accompanying resolu- 
The roll 
of the Senate was called, and the resolu- 
tioy was passed by a vote of twenty-nine 
ayes to three nays, as follows: 

Ayes—His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
(L. B. Darling), Ballou, Bliss, Brownell, Chace, 
Chureh Tiverton, Comstock, Davis, 
Drown, Easterbrook, France, Greene, Gregory, 
Hall, Littletield, Mowry, Olney Hopkinton, 
Olney of North Providence, Page, Phillips, Rev- 
nolds, Seabury, Spooner, Thomas, Treat, 
Watson, Wolcott 

Nors—Senators Capwell, Dixon, and Gitford 


of Cooke, 


Sisson, 


ny 


Absent 
Dodge, Hawkins, 
March 5, was introduced in the House, 
from the Senate, a resolution proposing an 
| amendment to the Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the electors of the State, permit- 
ting women to vote under the same condi- 
tions and restrictions asmen. It was read 
| and passed in concurrence by a_ vote of 
forty-four ayes to two nays, as follows: 

Avyes—Messrs. Allen, Andrews, Bla E 


Bowen, Briggs, Brown, Bucklin, Carr, Carroll, 


ind not voting—Senators Bull, Church, 
| and Winsor. e 


kwood 


Chamberlin, Chester, Chase, Cranston, Douglas, 
Fitield, Freeman, Garvin, Greene, Harris, Hav- 
vard, Henry, Holley, Howard, Jenks, Johnson, 
VMeQuade, Moies, Newell, Palmer, Joel Peckham, 
Richmond, Robinson, Rose, Shetleld, Stedman, 
Stanlev, Th rpe, Towns nd, U} ham, Vose, West, 
Wood, Wood, Woods. Ht. 
Nors—Messrs. Coyle, Hopkins, and Randall. 
Absent and not voting—Messrs. Isaac C. A 
| drews, Ballon, Bennett, Bosworth, Carmichael 
Chilson, Church, Clemence, Coggeshall, Cornell, 
W. A. Harris, Rufus W. Harris, Hayes, Hen- 
|} drick, Hicks, Jillson, McKenna, Peckham, South- 
wick, Staples, Sinith, Tillinghast, Utter, Van 
Horne.—l1. 


On March 9, Mr. Carroll of Pawtucket, 
| stated that on Friday last the House passed 
| in concurrence a resolution, submitting to 
| the people the proposition for an amend- 

ment to the Constitution, permitting wom- 
en to vote. For this he had voted, but he 
had since discovered that the proposed 


lowing the people to vote upon an amend- | 








gency. 
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to native-born women and excluded for- 
eign-born women. It was much too late 
in the day, he said, to place in our suffrage 
laws any such restriction, and it had been 
his aim and that of the gentlemen associa- 
ted with him to labor continually for the 
further extension of the suflrage. It 
seemed to him that the women who asked 
for this amendment should have been more 
liberal, and have included their foreign- 
born sisters in its provisions. If all wom- 
en were placed on the same footing, he 
would gladly support the bills. but he 
could not do so cousistently with the pres- 
ent restrictions. He therefore moved a re- 
cousideration of the vote whereby the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Mr. Robinson, of Pawtucket, hoped that 


| the motion would prevail 


Mr. Thorpe, of Providence, said it was 
rather late to come in with a motion to re- 
consider, since the resolution and its pro- 
visions bad been «a long time before the 
Legislature, and ought to be familiar to 
every member. Ile strongly opposed the 
reconsideration of the resolution. 

Mr. Bucklin, of Pawtucket, said he see- 
onded Mr. ¢ arroll’s motion, because he un- 
derstood that gentleman wanted to oller 
an amendment. Mr Carroll announced 
that he proposed to offer an amendment 


| that would do away with the unjust dis- 


crimination against foreign-born women. 
Mr. Garvin, of Cumberland, said he had 
voted for this resolution, not because it was 
suchas he would have drawn, but because it 
was an extension of the suffrage. He was 
in favor of reconsideration, 

‘The motion to reconsider was then put, 
and was lost by a vote of thirty-three nays 
to twenty-five ayes. 

Messrs. Carroll and Bucklin asked per- 
mission to change their vote from aye to 
nay on the resolution, and their votes were 
so changed; while ten members who were 
absent when the resolution was adopted, 
had their votes recorded in the aflirmative. 

The following letter, written by Mrs. 
Chace to the Proridenes 
that the resolution only sought to give 


Journal, explains 


women suffrage upon the same terms as 
men * 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized in the year 1868, 
for the purpose, as its constitution de- 
clared, “to urge upon the Legislature and 
the people of Rhode Island the adoption 
of impartial suffrage, without distinction 
of sex, and such other measures as may be 
needful to secure justice to women.” ‘To 
this purpose the Association has strictly 
and steadily adhered through all the sue- 
ceeding years of its existence, with what 
result the late action of our General 
Assembly has shown. We have sought 
for women equal opportunities for educa- 
tion, for industrial pursuits, for participa- 
tion in governmental affairs, but never for 
advantages superior to those accorded to 
men. On other and outside questions. in- 
cluding that of the rights of foreign-born 
citizens, of course, as individuals, we hold 
differing opinions, which some of us, at 
least, have never hesitated, at proper times, 
to express. As advocates of woman suf- 


frage, all we ask for is equal justice. 
Those members of the Legislature who 


sought the reconsideration of the resolu- 
tion fora woman suffrage amendment to 
our State Constitution on the ground that 
we ought to demand the franchise for our 
* foreign-born sisters,’ must have failed to 
see that our petition does include all of 
the foreign-born women who possess the 
qualifications which entitle foreign-born 
men to vote; and that to have demanded 
more for the women would have been a 
violation of the principle that such privi- 
leges should be granted ‘without distine- 
tion of sex.” Whatever the qualifications 
for suflrage are now or may be hereafter, 
we demand that women shall be subjected 
only to the same requirements that men 
are; but we cannot ask that they shall 
have superior advantages to those with 
which men are endowed. It is equal jus- 
tice we are seeking, and we are very sure 
that such equality will promote the wel- 
fare of the whole people, foreign as well 
as native-born, 

On the question of the enfranchisement 
of foreign-born citizens, | am free to say 
here that for myself I should be glad to 
see the property qualification abolished, 
and to have substituted therefor the re- 
quirement of a residence in the State of a 
length of time suflicient for the acquisition 
of an intelligent understanding of our say- 
tem of government, with no conviction 
during that time of any violation of the 
laws of the land, and this, of course, 
should be without distinction of sex 
EK. B. CHace, 
TSS6, 


Valley Falls, March 15. 


_ oe 


MARKETABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


I once knew of a young man who hada 
methodical mind and a large acquaintance 
unong young women. He used to keep 
their names in a book, with a memorandum 
of their accomplishments, noting careful- 
ly which could dance well, which could 
embroider prettily. which make sponge- 
cake, which drive a horse; so that, should 
there be a 


vifts, it could be supplied. 


sovial demand for either of these 
A similar vari- 
ety of attainments is found in the nursery 
ballad about the three ships that came sail- 
ing by with a pretty maid in each: 


} 


*And one could whistle, and one could sing, 
Aud one could play on the vio ou 


But. after all, it is often asked, What is to 
become of the pretty maids on some day 
when their fathers’ ships do not come in, 
and they are left in poverty? What good 
will their accomplishments do them? 

It is pleasant to be able to answer that 
all these resources may. if well handled, 
do a great deal for them in just that emer- 
Accomplishments are really just 
as marketable as anything e se, so long as 


amendment extended its provisions only | there are other people who wish to learn 


SATURDAY, 








| teacher 





> land 


ab, 
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or borrow them. Itis common to say that 
adversity comes peculiarly hard on those 
who are new to it, but the truth is that 
such sufferers often feel it less than those 
who have been ground down by it all the 
time. 
is better; their spirits are better. 


The courage of the new beginners 
I have 
known young girls who pronounced it **a 
Jark’’ to have their fathers lose all their 
possessions, so that they themselves could 
have the new excitement of self-support. 
Again, they have usually more friends and 
more zexlous counsellors than those who 
have been poor all their lives. In our easy 
American society a sudden loss of property 
in older countries, at 
transfer a person toa diflerent social grade ; 


does not, as once 
we see too many ups and downs for that: 
and towards a young woman especially, 
who is obliged to shift for herself, there is 
usually a cordial and generous sentiment 
the friends of 
It is usually moue easy for her to 


HMMOnLe more prosperous 


hours, 
obtain work, or instruction, o1 


The 
cheerful 


than if she had always been poor. 
things essential are energy, a 
epirit, and a quick discovery of the gift, 
whatever it is, that will be her strongest 
hold. 

As to the selection of this gift, it is per- 
haps good advice to say. ‘Try the thing that 
you can do best already. before spending 
time and money in learning something else 
that you cannot do at all. If you have a par- 





capital, | 


ticular kind of preserves for which you are | 


famous, see if they are not available ina 


wider circle;. many a household of South- 


ern women made this their main resource | 


In 
the same way the mere possession of a re- 


after the devastations of the civil war 


markably good receipt for molasses candy 
was once quite a treasure to a Northern 
family of my acquaintance, during a time 
of commercial panie. Among non-culinary 


accomplishments the range is also consider- | 


able. 
an accomplished lady, the daughter of a 


In boyhood [I learned dancing of 


judge and the sister of a naval officer who 
afterward eminent; 
arily straitened in circumstances, she tried 
this meaus of support, and was only the 
more respected in consequence. L know 
another lady of whom the same is true to- 


was being 


fempor- | 


day; she teaches in a private school in the | 


morning, and has five different dancing 
classes in the afternoon, 


I heard lately of another who had al- 
ways been accustomed to wealth, but who, 
on falling suddenly into poverty, called 
the roll of her aequirements, and found 
that she knew nothing really well except 
whist-playing. She had therefore the cour- 
age and ingenuity to see if she could not 
make something out of that. 
ciency was well known, and she now has 
ten small classes in that diflicult art, and 
receives from them a fair compensation. 
There are women who are so well known 


Her proti- 


among their friends for their espectal skill 
in tennis-playing, or 
ming, that they would tind it easy to form 
classes for these accomplishments if they 
went into the with Of 
course the work must done, if under- 


skating, or swim- 


hatter energy. 
be 
taken, in a perfectly business-like way ; 
it must be simply 


no fine-lady dawdling; 
trying to earn an honest penny by the 
thing a woman knows, instead of appren- 
ticing herself to stenography or the type- 
writer, which she does not know. ‘The 
list could easily be extended. In the large 
community where I live there is absolutely 
no one to teach a young girl to ride on 
horseback—a thing which an accomplished 
horsewoman could do as well as a 
Last year I knew a young girl who, hav- 
ing mechanical aptitude, bought a jig-saw, 
and had through the 
neighborhood, and almost give up in de- 


nan. 


to search 
spair, before she could tind anyone to 
teach her how to use it, yet she would wil- 
lingly have paid for the instruction. 
in a thing so universal as crochet, L am 
told that there is always a 
knows the 


demand for 
some one who very newest 
stitches. 

All such suggestions as these are apt to be 
misconstrued; the adviser is supposed to 
have given the absurd assurance that such 
enterprises will tind an easy success, with- 
out allowance for time or place or circum- 
stances, 
support is never very easy under any cir- 


You 


governess, 


cumstances. It is failure that is easy. 


may find no employment as a 
no pupils for a school, no encouragement 
as a copyist. These occupations are al- 


ways crowded; but if you have a special 


gift. itis likely 
if the 


compe} 


to lie in some line where, 
demand is less, there is also Jess 


ition. As civilization advances, arts 
and accomplishments develop. [ can re- 
member the time when there was hardly a 
of America 


Was not an ignorant and vulgar pugilist, 


gvimnasties in who 
whereas now it is an occupation for edu- 
What I 


urge is that the very gifts which are con- 


eated men and women. mean to 


sidered ornamental may often be utilized 
if combined with energy and ingenuity; 


| and that for this purpose those who ‘have 


known better days” possess a real advan- 
tage inacircle of acquaintance ready-made 


(Juite otherwise; the path of self- 


whole | 


Even | 





and willing to aid them, and also in the ac. 
quired manners which make their work at- 
tractive. It always seemed to me that the 
heroine of Mr. Howeils’s **A Woman's Rea. 
son” would not have had quite so hard aq 
time in real life as that with which his in. 
genuity has provided her.—T. W. I1., é» 
Hurper's Bazar. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Youne Prorie’s History or ENGLAND. By 
George Makepeace low le. Boston le « 
Shepard. 1886. Price 31.50. 

This handsome octavo volume of 3ss 


pages recounts the principal events in the 


history of England from the invasion of 
Julius Cresar. 1081 vears ago. to the acces. 
sion of the ‘Tory Cabinet in Iss5. It 
simple and popular in style, and as inter- 
esting as can be expected in so condensed 
anarrative. The illustrations are spirited 
but sensational. It is accompanied by a 
valuable table and chronological annals 
and a convenient index. It addresses it- 
self to a more mature class of readers than 
Dickens’ and Higgimson’s juvenile his- 
tories. In so doing, it unconsciously adapts 
itself to the tastes and capacities of very 
many of greater age who seldom read any 
thing but their daily paper. ‘lo such per- 


Is 


sons (and they are legion) this book is 
singularly well adapted. H. B. OB. 


Crsan Binorreav. The Comedy of Human Life, 


By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: Roberts Bros, 


1886. Price $1.50. 


Probably no French novelist is more 
widely read in his native land than Balzae, 
Such appreciation is proof of merit. A 
good translation of one of his novels is, 
therefore, an acquisition to those who en- 
joy the lively and sensational pictures of 
Parisian manners. French life is almost 
exclusively of the city. With the excep- 
tion of George Sand, few French authors 
deal with country scenes or people. César 
Birotteau is a Parisian. His vi tues and 
defects are those of the “bourgeoisie.” The 
story, unlike most French stories, has a 
distinct ethical flavor. César fails, but 
after incredible etlort, pays his creditors in 
full. He re-enters the Bourse with all his 
rights restored. On his return to his home 
he is welcomed by his family and friends, 
The joy overwhelms him, and he dies ‘ta 
martyr of commercial honor worthy to re- 


ceive the everlasting palm! H. B. B. 
. 
Tur Cnoice or Books, AND orner Lirenary 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. Paper. 


Price 50 ets. ‘ 

This volume of essays and lectures deals 
solely with books, art. and history, with 
the perennial problems of literature and 
the past, and avoids all controverted topics 
of polities, philosophy, and religion. The 
choice of books comes first. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Harrison for advice which, 
if heeded, would give a new and higher 
value to our lives. His rule is very simple 

“The choice ‘needs no research, no 
learning, wo recondite intormation. The 
world has long ago closed the greut assize 
of letters. and judged the tirst places every 
where. ‘There may be doubts about the 
third and the fourth rank; but the first 
and the second are hardly open to discus- 
sion.” 

Next follow essays on “Culture, Past 
and Present,” **The Romance of the Peer- 
age,’ **Froude’s Life of Carlyle,” ‘The 
Life of George Eliot,” ‘*Historie London,” 
“The Courts of Justice.” “The Tower of 
London.” “The .Esthete,” ‘Burlington 
House,” **The Eighteenth Century,” “The 
French Revolution.” and "The Nineteenth 
Century.” ‘Topics so various and briefly 
treated cannot be considered in this short 
review. Perhaps none are more instruec- 
tive than that of the French Revolution. 
No one will understand the ineredible 
condition of that old society out of which 
the Revolution arose unless he will study 
it in the sourees given by ‘Taine and De 
‘Toequeville,—two memoirs all should 
know. 

“That of Madame Roland is one of the 
most memorable fragments extant, with 
its ghastly picture of old France, its pho- 
tographie insight into the home of 2 small 
shepkeeper in Paris, with its prophetie 
notes of the first stirrings of the new time, 
until, as the movement grows in mass, the 
great historic characters step across the 
scene or gather, as it seems, in quiet groups 
rehearsing their parts before the drama 
opens, — Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux. And then she, the 
daughter of a poor working man. becomes 
the friend and confidante of statesmen, 
the rival of dictators, the superior of Marie 
Antoinette, the wife of a minister of 
France, the victim of Robespierre, a State 
prisoner, till the page breaks off abruptly 
aus the guillotine descends on that fair neck, 
and severs the keen brain from the un- 
tamed heart.” , 

The other indispensable contemporary 
record Mr. Harrison considers to be the 
famous travels of Arthur Young in 1787— 
S,and?. tle compares these travels with 
those by Wilson ninety years later, and 
Says: 

“What a picture of the old-world France 
Read Young's account of the haggard 
inen and women, bare, shoeless, and stock- 
of the hovels with no glass in the 


is! 


ingless ; 


windows, with no light but the door: of 
the woman whom he talked with near 


Metz, only twenty-eight and looking sixty 
or seventy, crushed by toil and famine. 
‘Ah. sir” she said, ‘the taxes efface us!" *An 
Englishman cannot imagine,’ savs honest 
(Arthur, ‘the look of the women in France. 


all feminine appearance crushed out of 
them by toil, misery, and hunger.’ Read 


this, and then go and see that country now, 
and that thriving peasantry to-day. Verily 
there is nothing out of Shakespeare so 
tremendous.” 
Space will not permit further extracts.’ 
The volume is of permanent value. 
H. B. B. 
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WOMEN DO DOCTORS. 


Mrs. Anna C. Wait, in the Lincoln Bev- 
ron, describes some of the women of her 
acqaintance who are engaged in the prac- 
She takes as her text an 
Tribune . 


tice of medicine. 
extract from the Florence (Kas 








The medical tirm of Conry & Conry, of Flor- 
ene xave been chosen loca! surgeons for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. This, 
perhaps, is the first instance of a lady assuming 
th sponsibility of surgery. But Mrs. Coury 
is tt a novice; since her graduation she has 
performed several operations, notably oue about | 
three Years ago in amputating part of a man’s 
hand here, who had Been run over by the cars. 
A short time ago he called to see Mrs. Conry, 
and displayed an evidence of her surgical skill. 


Florence (Aan.) Tribune. 


Surgeons, like poets, ‘are born, not 
miade,” and the result of our own observa- 
tion of women physicians convinces us 
that there are fully as many women born 
surgeons us there are men, and as many in 
the successful practice of surgery to-day. 
in proportion to the whole number of 
women physicians, as there are of men. 
The first woman physician with whom we 
had a personal acquaintance was a natural 
surgeon. ‘That was in Ohio, thirty years 
ago, and the lady was Dr. Delia Swiit. 

‘The second with whom we became ac- 
quainted was also a surgeon—Dr. Parks, 
of Warsaw, Indiana. She commenced her 
work in surgery by assisting her husband, 
who was an excellent surgeon, but in the 
habit of getting intoxicated—to steady his 
nerves, We suppose. But she (being the 
“weaker vessel”), without anything to 
steady her nerves, assisted him and saw 
that he did his work properly. After his 
death she graduated in a medical college 
in New York City, and was practising, the 
last we heard of her, and remarkably 
good success. We first knew Dr. Parks 
seventeen years ago. 

Dr. Mary Bates.Prefessor of Anatomy 
in the Women’s Medical College of Chica- 
go, graduated at the age of twenty—a 
year too young to receive a diploma—was 
appointed Interne in the Cook County Hos- 


pital, being the first woman ever honored 
with that position. During the year she 
was there a great many difficult cases 


were assigned her to test her skill, among 
others the amputation of a leg, above the 
knee, and she did.it so well that the Pro- 
fessor of Surgery of Rush Medical Col- 
lege said that, although opposed to women 
in medicine, he must admit that he never 
saw an operation so skilfully performed 
by any man. As soon as she was old 
enough she received her diploma, went to 
Europe, where she spent two years in the 
study of anatomy, came back and was ap- 


pointed Professor of Anatomy in the 
Women’s Medical College, which chair 
she still oecupies. She is now about 


twenty-five years of age. 

One of Topeka’s most popular and sue- 
cessful physicians and surgeons is Dr. Ad- 
die M. Kester, who intends spending some 
time in Europe, with a view to attaining 
the utmost proficiency in this branch of 
the profession, if she can make satisfac- 
tory arrangements to leave or dis spose of 
her large practice in and near that city. 
Dr. Kester is not only an ‘excellent phy- 
sician, but one of the most charming and 
lovable of women, and a inost affectionate 
wife and mother. Her medical skill once 
saved her husband's life, and the tender 
and devoted regard which he invariably 
manifests toward his wife would be high- 
ly creditable to many husbands whose 
Wives engage in no occupation outside of 
their ‘‘sphere,” and proves Mr. Kester to 
be a husband whose life is well worth sav- 
ing. Dr. Kester isa valued member of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, of 
which she was, last year, treasurer. 

Here in Lincoln, Kan., we have a woim- 
an physician and surgeon, Dr. Sallie A. 
Goll, one of the ‘*born” physicians, who, 
in spite of circumstances which would 
have appalled one less courageous, has 
just completed a three years’ course in 
two years, and graduated with honor at 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago, 
averaging 99 1-2 per cent. in her examina- 
tion, including surgery. She practised 
last summer during her vacation with a 
degree of success that was phenomenal; 
for with a practice which increased so fast 
that in three months from the time she 
commenced, it kept her constantly em- 
ployed, she did not lose a single case; and 
such was the confidence she inspired that 
she resumed her practice before she had 
been home.a whole day. 

While she has had the sympathy and aid 
of her kind and appreciative husband, with- 
out which she could not have left her 
home to complete the course mapped out 
by herself, and entered upon ten years ago, 
while living on a Kansas farm, and, for 
the greater part of the time, doing her 
own housework; and while she has had 
the sympathy and encouragement of many 
friends, she has also met the usual amount 
of misrepresentation, petty spite, and jeal- 
and the 
medical profession in particular, still mete 
out to the woman physician. It is the 
same spirit which would bar ‘all prog- 
ress, and oppose any innovation upon the 
old, established order of things. But op- 
posed to women in the medic: al profession 
it must yield to the inevitable, for ‘‘the 
woman doctor is here, and she has come to 
Stay.” 

eso 
WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


been issued to women dur- 
1886, as fol- 


Patents have 
ing the week ending March 9, 


lows :— 
Marietta Flint, New York, N. Y., Bou- 
quet-holder. 


Harriette A. Gray, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Composition to improve starch. 
Margaret Smith, Baltimore, Md., Satch- 


el-holder. 


oo 
es 





Tue best washing compound of the day is un- 
doubtedly James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses 
the dirtiest and most delicate fabric without in- 
jury and with little labor. For sale by grocers. 








THE WOMAN'S 


AND GLEANINGS 

It is said that 16,000 of the 102,000 stock- 
holders in the Panama Canal Company are 
women. 

The Lynn Lady Stitchers’ 
largest female Knights of Labor 
in the country. 

Miss Harriet W. Preston has just finished 
writing a novel, which will be published 
simultaneously in London and in this coun- 
try. 

The two daughters of President McCosh, 
of Princeton College, are great pedestrians. 
They often walk from Princeton to Tren- 
ton and back, a distanee of twenty miles, 
when they have shopping to do. 

Miss Helen D. Brown, who is credited 
with the authorship of ‘Iwo College 
Girls,” lived formerly in Coneord, Mass., 
and while yet a child attracted the atten- 
tion of Emerson, who predicted for her a 
brilliant future. 


GOSSIP 


Union is the 
assembly 


The average attendance at the Normal 
College for New York city, is 
at present more than fifteen hundred a 
year, and the results of the system of edu- 
cation there are particularly encouraging. 
It is said, however, that the college rooms 
are dangerously overcrowded, 

Miss “East Angels.’ 
drawing to an end in /larper’s Monthly, is 
the longest novel ever published in that 
magazine. But the readers who have fol- 
lowed the story with interest will regret 
that the sixteenth part, in the April num- 
ber, is next to the last. 


Women, in 


Yoolson’s now 


Edward Everett Hale has written an ac- 
count of the Boston ‘Vacation Industrial 
Schools,” in which hundreds of girls are, 
“ach summer, trained in cooking, house- 
keeping, embroidery, drawing, carpentry, 
ete. It will appear inthe next S¢. Nicholas, 
in connection with a story by Charles 
Barnard, illustrating one girl’s experience 
in the schools. 

New opportunities, says a London let- 
ter-writer, are constantly afforded in Eng- 
land for women to work at remunerative 
occupations. One of the most sucecssful 
experiments in this direction has been 
made at Lambeth, where the Doultons em- 
ploy 300 women in their art potteries. 
These girls begin at three and four shil- 
lings a week, and range upward in wages 
until the skilled among them readily com- 
mand twenty-five shillings. 

Dr. Mary Alice Avery wins the reward 
of public official recognition at the hands 
of Dr. Richardson, for a deed of heroism 
which he well designates as ‘tthe bravest 
act of the fire of February 12.” Dr. Avery, 
at great personal peril and with wonderful 
courage and coolness, rescued an insane 
patient, who was shut up in her room at 
the extreme end of the fourth-story hall. 
It. was a plucky deed that should not have 
waited a whole year for its acknowledg- 
ment.— Bulle tin. 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by ‘mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 





. 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sick Hrapacne.—Thousands who have suf- 
fered intensely with sick headache say that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has completely cured them. 
One gentleman thus relieved writes: ‘Hood’s 
Si arsaparilla is worth its weight in gold.” Read- 
er, if you are a. sufferer with sick headache, give 
Hood's Sarsaparilla a trial. It will do you posi- 
tive good. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One 
Dollar. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50¢.&9% 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


Beautiful Imported Birthday Card oe 
ose any baby whose mother will send 





names of two or more other babies, nd ug te 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Déa- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the moter ie 


much valuable. information. 
Richardson & Cor Burlington, vo 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
) COFFEE 
=> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent » 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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THE PRELATE. 


By Isaac HreNperson. Richly bound, 
SL.50, 
“An uncommonly clever book. He ex- 


hibits unusual capacity ; a capacity for in- 
dividual work not less marked and searce- 
ly less developed than is shown by Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford.”—Brooklyn Union. 

“One of the most brilliant and faseinat- 
ing romances that have been published in 
many aday. ‘The story is dramatic, pow- 
erful, irresistible in its interest as a love 
story alone. Added to this there is vital 
thought and broad philosophy ; a graphic 
panoramic picturing and a denouement to 
which the rapid action carries the reader 
spellbound in its thrilling interest. “The 
Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the 
greatest work of the day in imaginative 
art.”°"—DBoston Traveller. 


-THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: 
And Other People’s, 


By Rose’ 
body's 
S1.50. 
Delightful stories of hill country life in 

the quaintest and most singular parts of 

New England. The sentiments, dialect 

and locale of the Land of Steady Habits, 

set forth with the sparkle and the realism 
of a Parisian feui/letonist. 

“In spite of a style which is carefully 
clear and elegant, in spite of a tone that is 
wonderfully pure and healthy, what one 
remembers longest in Mrs. Cooke's writ- 
ings is these dialect passages, forgetting 
for their sake her delectable descriptions 


PERRY Cooker: author of *‘Some- 


Neighbors,” ete. lvol. 1l2mo, 


of quaint, old-fashioned yardens, pretty 
girls, odd old maids, and odder old men, 
und even forgetting the bit of a moral 


usually concealed in each story; and her 
new book, ‘Somebody's Neighbors,’ is full 
of bits that one reads over and over again, 
enjoying their flavor anew each time.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. 


Brown. 1 vol. 
rated. Full gilt. 


By FRANCES CLIFFORD 
Square. l6mo. Ilust 
$1.50. 

One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration, consisting of illuminated pages, 
in beautiful designs, illustrating some of 
the finest verses of the great English poet. 

It is particularly appropriate as a me- 
mento of the Easter season, containing 
many of the nature-loving expressions of 
Keats, with very dainty and delicate flow- 
er-pictures and other artistic designs, 
made expressly for this book. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


BABYLAND for 1886. The 
Magazine for the Babies, this coming year, in ad- 
dition to its bright pictures, and gay little jingles, 
and sweet stories, will have some especial de- 
lights for both Mamma and Baby. THE 
MAGIC PEAR will provide twelve entertain- 
ments of dainty jugglery and funny sleight-of- 
hand for the nursery pencils. ‘This novelty is 
by the artist-humorist M. J. Sweeney (“Boz”). 
ALL AROUND THE CLOCK will give 
baby twelve tiny lessons in counting, each with 
wee verses for little lips to say and pictures for 
bright eyes to see, to help the little mind to re- 
member. LITTLE CRIB-CURTAINS will 
give mamma twelve sleepy-time stories to tell 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Catalogues of our Books mailed 


when the babies go to cribs and cradles. In 
short, BArnyLANp the whole year will be the 


happiest, sweetest sort of a home kindergarten. 
Beautiful and novel new cover. Only fifty cents 
a year. Send subscriptions to D. LOYHROP & 
CO., 32 FRANKLIN Street, Boston, 


THE MOTHER'S RECORD, 
a Baby's Journal, published by D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston. (Price $1). Is most conven- 
iently arranged to preserve, from babyhood to 
fifteen years, a record which, in after life, will 
be invaluable. very mother should have it. 
The Buffalo Christian 
f 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN: 
“No one can turn over the pages of this 
volume without being struck by the 
manifold beauties it contains; and the 
severest critic will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge his claim to a high place in 
the ranks of the younger American 
poets.” 


Advocate says 


The Boston Globe says of 
IN THE KING’S GARDEN: 

“Nir. Bensel’s poems have true poetic 
qualities. He approaches nature in the 
right mood and by the right path, and 
with an artist’s insight goes near to the 
soul that animates it and felicitously 
expresses its revelations.” 


A -prominent journalist of Glasgow, 
Scotland, writes thus of 


THROUGH THE YEAR with the POETS : 


“The series is far away ahead of any- 
thing of the kind we have in this coun- 
try.” 


WHAT'S 
MINE’S 
MINE. 


MacDonald’s greatest work, 
complete in one large 12mo volume, 
$1.50, is now ready at all the book stores. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish. it from 
Be eng MS. before its publication in Eng- 
and. 

The publishers will send it postpaid, on receipt 
of price, to any address. 


George 
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FOR LADIES, 
THE 


and with full bust; 


a Walet. 





JOURNAL. 





Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........+.+s0++ $2 25 
= Whole * TOM, cccccccccccese sve. Oe 
Misses’ os 6 = © Boned. ccccccccccsses 175 
ee ad ee $6 BOR ccccccccccccceses 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’ ......ceeeeceeees ecccce 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Walets have 
ed is wholly owing to the me 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for 
the construction of inside of bust under full piece, 
of a coi set front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waiste, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow - 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfc 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


acqu r- 
and the 


itorious plan of their construction, 


Ladies and Misses, boned, 
is that 
and Infante, 


as made for Children 


etly fitted fre 
on receipt 


mm atock. 
of price. Mention Taz Woman's 
Directions for 
For Ladies and Misses, take 
waiat over dress, and give it to 
For Children and Infants, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Measuring. 
‘a snug mMensurearound 
us in inches. 


iake chest measure alae, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cimes-Temocrat, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


best 


Tur Times- 


the Southwest 


t, 


DEMOCRAT is the 
with the tarwest circula 


paper in 
lion 











south of the Ohio and Potomac, It makes a 
specialty of Southern mm , having a corre 
spondent in eve t 1 oF any ec or it 
portance, furnishing it ov telegraph with ail 
news of yveneral and local inte t ith 
also a large nun feo } t ‘ 
leading Northern and Western citi an 
some of the kuropean C tal i 
readers int ed on the n 7 s and 
art of the day. 

It is the on! inthe Unite States 
having correspondents in all the ¢ niries of 
Latin America, publishing special editu " 
English and Span I g.vinge ail ew 
of Mexico, Central ar south America 

It furnisiies in addition the loca: news of the 
day and the tellest and most complete market 
reports. It nitort ere devoted to ti 
advancemeat ul progr of the South a 
the Unison, and te the advocacy ect all ideas 
that will benent thi untry. 

Tuk Sunpay Tiv DEMOCRAT is one of 
the most important /iterary publications 
thd South contaimng ‘ nevi tions, sloric 
sketches and poems trom the most eminent 
American writers. It publishes society 
letters from all the more important South 
ern towns, Other interesting teatures ure its 
Children’s Column tor young people, its 
Chess Column, the best in the U nited States, 
andits translations fromthe foreign pre 


A special ieature ot 
DeEMoCKAT 1s the | 
preached on the jy 
eminent American divines, 

Tue Times Democeat 
most improved model perfecting press, which 
cuts the p os , pastes it in book form, soas 
to be read with case t comtort, 

Daily (8 to 16 , $12 per annum, 

pane Ay (16 pay , #2 perannum, 

The Sunday p ipe is part ot the Daily issue, 

Weekly (12 pages) }1.50 per annum, 

To each subscriber to any of these 
Tuu Times-DemMocrat Almanac for 
will be mailed free, 

Tut Times Democrar Almanac is ele- 
gantly bound, beautifully illustrated and 
filled with statistical and other information, 
making it a book of reterence which ought 


: Mondiy Times 
ention of Sermons 
day by the most 


is printed on the 


issues, 
1586 


to be kept constantiy on hand, Any one 
desiring the alimanac alone, will receive it, 
postage prepaid, by remitting twenty five 


cents in stamps or currency to this office. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
embraces the best features of the Daily issue 
and in addition publishes valuable selected 
matter on ag: iculti: re, ctc., Which makes it 
peculiarly adapted for every Southern home, 

It is by far the best weekly published in 
the South, 

Price per annum, $1.59; or a handsome 
Waterbury watch and chain, guaranteed to 
keep correct time, with THe WreekLy TimMEs- 
Democrat for one year, $3.50, cash in ad- 
vance. 


The Best Instruction Books. 
RICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction 
book promise to be permanent.  Hlaving a field to 
itself, as the only first-class method, for its first few 
years, it has not suffered from the publication of other 
and really good instructors, but continues to sell rery 
largely. 

It is the most correct book of its class, having been 
many times revised. It has also been repeatedly en 
larged, and is used by a multitude of teachers in all 
parts of the country. Price $3. 

send for Ditson & Co,’s large list of Faster 
Music: Carols, Anthems, Quartettes, &c, 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for Reed Organ, 


(#2,.50) continues to be a well approved and favorite 
method, and contains good instructions, and much 
fine music. Other, cheaper and smaller, but reliable 
methods are, Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction 
Book ($1.50); Belluk’s Method for Organ (#1), and 
Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ (75 ets). 


LAKME The new, brilliant and popular opera, 
« mailed for 31.60 paper, or #2 cloth, 
temember our popular books, MINSTREL SonGs 
(22), War SonGs (50 cts.), and COLLEGE Sones (50 
cents). They sell everywhere, and please everybody. 
Remember that any book will be mailed, post-free, 
for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSONE CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
ouse of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
ogue s all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 


‘RED CLOVER 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Kiheumatism, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Dyspepsia, 


Mrs. E, P. DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect- 


GOOD SENSE 














ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie | 


THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW, 


22 Berners Street, London, W., 


Is a record of Social, Educational, and 
trial questions affecting women in all 

the world, and also of the le 
trols their property and civil condition. 
under the name of the 
in 1557, no other magazine offers so complete a 
history of the women’s movement. It is pub- 


Tndus- 
parts of 
vislation which con- 
Founded 
kunaglishwoman's Journal 


lished on the 5th of every month. Price 12 
cents, or $1.50 per annum, post-free. The edi- 
tor is Miss Caroline Ashurst Bigs. 

The EnGiisuiwoman’s Revirw fully main- 


tains its well-earned reputation for advocating 


the cause of the ladies —Ncoftsman. 

La Englishwoman’s Review de Londres, revue 
bien comprise, admirablement faite, nous apporte 
des nouvelles de Vetranger.— Gazette 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tove, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable. 


2. W. TYLER, Agent, 
178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


des Femmes 





Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


” 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passe d from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air. 


lat, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman's Journal” for 
one year to new subscribera, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 
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CONSECRATION *# 


A beautiful little gift book, daintily bound in cloth, 
with designs of passion-fiowers stamped in gold on the 
side, Price 35 cents, 

A cheaper edition in paper 
covers, with the same design 
printed in red ink, 10 cents, 

A lady writes: 

** Please accept my thanks 
for CoNSECRATION, IL have 
read it with much interest, 
and I know that the Spirit 
prompted you to send it just 
at the right time, From the 
24th page to the 30th, you 
will find my experience in 
much plainer words than I 
could deseribe it. Lhave been 
trying for three days to get to 
the place where I could say, 
I know *T AM THE Lorp’s;’ 
and as I write the words I 
feel that with God's help to look away from self unte 
Him who alone is perfect, I can say, ‘Z am His,’” 


For salo by Bookseller:, or mailed on receipt of price by 
H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhi:i, Boston, 


x*skekk eek KK HK 


‘CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benetit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masse. 

“Truly a he aling 
balm and not @ 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’-—Mrs. E. ¥ 
FIsHERr, 50 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay ior 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B- 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as ‘all others do.”"—Mrs. H. V. CuaPin, 39 
Chestnut, Albany, 3 B. ¥. 

RECO ED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 


ackages Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
y SMIT ERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
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sure your corset 
mage 6 SENSE, »? Take no other 
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FERRIS I BROS. 
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81 White Street, NEW YORK. 



















for DR. SCOTT'S heanti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
ee to those becoming agents. 
- quick sales. Territory given. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
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Communieations and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 


Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 


or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date prinéad on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 


suing vear without waiting for a bill. 


IS IT A FAILURE? 


The New York Times, in view of the de- 
velopments of rascality which have lately 
been made in that city government, ex- 
claims: ‘Then universal suffrage in the 
city of New York is a hopeless failure ” 
Apropos of the same subject, the Boston 
Transcript says, “Toeal self-government 
must be given up if it cannor be improved.” 
It assumes that “local self-government” 
exists, just as the Times assumes that 
‘universal suffrage” exists. 

This country has fifty millions of people. 
Half of them are women without votes. 
To talk of ‘“‘universal suffrage” or ‘local 
self-government” is absurd. They have 
never been tried. It ought to surprise no 
one that bad men are elected to rule when 
all classes of bad men out of prison are 
voters, andthe most law-abiding class, the 
women, are without votes. 

Does any one suppose, if the votes 
of the men in New York who desired hon- 
est government had been supplemented by 
the votes of the women who desired the 
same thing, that thieves and men guilty of 
bribery could have been elected aldermen? 
There would have been an honest majori- 
ty. Sooner or later every city will find 
that the only thing left which can make 
its government safe, is to open the way for 
woman suffrage. What we need is the ap- 
plication of the self-evident truth that 
‘governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed,” wom- 
en and men. It is time to leave off the 
talk of ‘“‘universal suffrage’? and ‘local 
self-government,” and to strive rather to 
establish them. L. 8. 


a—ee~ 
WOMEN AS JURORS. 


An active Kansas suffragist writes that 
‘‘many women do not sign the petition for 
suffrage from the fear that if they should 
become voters, they might be called to 
serve on juries, and thus be compelled to 
leave their little children for weeks ata 
time when they ought not to be left.” 

Women must remember that when they 
are voters they will be law-makers, and 
can themselves make the law for jury ser- 
vice. ‘The opinion of voters is always ex- 
pressed in the laws. The opinion of all 
women and of all the best men (and these 
would make a majority) would be a unit 
in favor of exempting mothers of young 
children from jury service. There need 
not be the slightest fear in the matter 
when women help make the laws. 

Vulgar opponents of woman suffrage 
have drawn doleful pictures of neglected 
children whose mothers were making 
stump speeches or serving on juries. But 
even they must have remembered the un- 
failing care of their own mothers, and felt 
ashamed. The one thing certain in this 
world is the love of mothers for their chil- 
dren. When women are law-makers, all 
children will be better cared for than ever 
before. L. 8. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


The Metaphysical Club, of which Mrs. 
Julia R. Anagnos was president, held a 
memorial service, on Wednesday last, at 
the residence of Lieut.-Governor Ames. 

Mr. John 8S. Dwight presided. Many 
who had been active in the Club or were 
friends of Mrs. Anagnos participated. Miss 
Evelyn Ames first gave a musical tribute, 
one of Rubinstein’s compositions upon the 
piano. Mr. Dwight then dwelt upon his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Anagnos, and 
with her father and mother. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a poem written 
by her sister, Mrs. Laura E. Richards. 
Mr. Dwight read the tribute which Mrs. 
Howe had paid her daughter in the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL. Mrs. Martha P. Lowe 
read a fine poem entitled ‘Our President.” 
Dr. William 'T. Harris spoke briefly on the 
ripeness and spiritual attractiveness of her 
life and career. She had already entered 
into the form of eternity. A sonnet was 
read by Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates. Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney said a few strong, em- 
phatic words about the worth and strength 
of her life. Mrs. Whiton Stone then read 
an appropriate poem. Rey. Julius H. 
Ward referred to the attraction of their 
late president’s face, which was the mirror 
of a pure and beautiful soul. Her life 
went out to others and drew friends to her, 
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whom she held fast. ‘This made the Club 
what it had been, and her religious life 
was in keeping with the ideal social and 
intellectual life in which she moved. Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward gave eloquent testi- 
mony to her social leadership and fine in- 
tellectual gifts. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods 
read a touching personal tribute. ‘The 
Greek consul, Mr. Rodocanachi, related 
instances in which she rendered special 
services to homeless Greeks in America. 
Mr. Charles H. Ames expressed his sense 
of what she had done through the Club. 
Mr. C. W. Ernst bore eloquent testimony 
to her accurate scholarship. Mr. H. W. 
Holland felt that she had put a large part 
of her life into the Club, and that it could 
not have been what it was without her 
rare personal enthusiasm. He proposed 
that a committee should be appointed to 
consider its future.interests. Mr. Dwight 
then named this committee, and said a few 





parting words in conclusion. 
ae 


MENTAL MATURITY THE AGE OF CONSENT. 








The refusal of the Massachusetts Senate 
to amend the bill for the punishment of 
rape by raising the age at which consent 
can be pleaded in mitigation of penalty, 
from twelve to sixteen, has awakened such 
a feeling of popular indignation as is like- 
ly to result in prompt and efficient legisla- 
tion for the punishment of seduction. Sen- 
ator Morse, of Canton, who fought the 
battle all alone, has introduced an order 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to 
bring in such a bill, and has attached to 
this a transcript of recent legislation in 
Great Britain wrung from a reluctant 
Parliament by the disclosures of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

We hope Senator Morse and all friends 
of an efficient law to punish seduction will 
insist on the age of twenty-one as that at 
which a woman can be regarded as capa- 
ble of legal consent to her own degrada- 
tion and ruin. Until then she is not al- 
lowed to enter into any contract for the 
disposal of her property. If she cannot 
be held responsible for a money obliga- 
tion of five dollars, why should she be 
treated as a free agent in a transaction in- 
finitely more fatal to her future welfare 
than the loss of her money? Senators 
Cogswell and Lilley urged, as their sole 
objection to raising the age, the liability 
to “blackmail” which might result to male 
transgressors. The sympathy they ex- 
pressed in debate was solely for boys and 
men guilty of unchastity, not at all for 
girls and women who may be the victims 
of force or fraud. These gentlemen will 
find that nothing short of the age of legal 
mental maturity will meet the demands of 
justice, or be satisfactory to the friends of 


equal rights irrespective of sex. 
H. B. B. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S BABY. 





A year or two ago, the Congregationalist 
anxiously inquired who would answer the 
dvor-bell if mistress and maid should both 
happen to be casting their votes at the 
same time. Objections almost as comical 
were called out by the recent debate in the 
Ontario Legislature over Mr. Waters’s bill 
giving full suffrage to single women and 
widows. 

A Mr. Dryden declared that ‘tthe most 
estimable, modest, and learned classes of 
men refuse to have anything to do with 
polities ;” a statement highly complimen- 
tary to himself and to the other members 
of the Legislature, as well as an excellent 
argument for confining suffrage to the sex 
whose most estimable members refuse to 
exercise it. 

Premier Mowat, the attorney-general, 
was in favor of the principle of the bill, 
but thought that public sentiment was not 
ready for it. He advised that the bill be 
withdrawn. 

A Mr. Meredith cruelly reminded the 
attorney-general that he had voted against 
the municipal suffrage bill when it first 
came up, and eight years later had voted 
for it. Mr. Waters might console himself 
with the probability that ten years hence 
the attorney-general would be ready to 
vote for the full suffrage bill. He (Mere- 
dith) was unalterably opposed to it. He 
“didn’t want the agitation continued, be- 
cause they would be flooded with petitions 
and female deputations, and the Speaker 
would have to ddd another clause to the 
house prayer, to be delivered from the fe- 
male voter.” It did not seem to occur to 
this gentleman that there was only one 
way to stop the agitation and the annual 
spring flood of petitions, and that this was 
to grant the prayer of the petitioners. Ifa 
man will put himself in the position of the 
unjust judge, he must expect to have wom- 
en weary him by their continual coming. 

A member declared his belief that even 
Mr. Waters ‘‘would not be able to bring 
his calm, dispassionate judgment to bear 
upon a public question, if a beautiful 
young lady of twenty-one years and six 
months old occupied the seat next to 
him.” This was one of the standing argu- 
ments against co-education. I myself 





heard it urged, many years ago, by a ven- 





erated professor whose memory is dear to 
us all. Yet time has flowed on, co-educa- 
tion is an accomplished fact, and the most 
insignificant college boy finds himself able 
to pursue his studies under conditions 
which distinguished professors used to de- 
clare would be too much for them. 

A Mr. Fraser said that ‘in the large cen- 
tres of population the women outnumber- 
ed the men, so that the result of the bill 
would first be to transfer the political 
power from one sex to the other. The 
next and inevitable result would be that 
women would sit in Parliament, because 
they would send representatives who 
would enact the necessary legislation. It 
might happen next that the majority of 
the members of the House would be wom- 
en, and if they then passed laws distaste- 
ful to the male population, there would be 
civil chaos, and the legislation would not 
be enforced.” ‘This suggests Grimm's 
story of the wise Alice, whose foresight 
and prudence made her the pride of her 
family. Being sent to the cellar to draw 
beer, she saw a hatchet among the beams 
overhead, and immediately sat down to 
weep. Her parents, growing thirsty, 
came down to see what delayed her; and 
asked the cause of her tears. *‘‘Alas!’’ she 
answered, “if I should marry Hans, and if 
we should have a son, and if he should 
grow up, and if we should send him to the 
cellar to draw beer, that hatchet might 
fall upon his head and kill him!” So 
struck were her family by this reasoning 
that they all sat down and wept with her. 

As for the objection that the men in 
some parts of the country are outnumbered 
by the women, the mere fact that any 
class of citizens are in the minority is not 
per se a reason why they should continue 
to govern the minority. But since the bill 
only proposed to give the suffrage to tax- 
paying spinsters and widows—about one 
woman in seven—the fear was somewhat 
premature, in any case. As to the argu- 
ment that women might pass laws ‘‘dis- 
tasteful to the male population,” it is hardly 
likely that they would pass one depriving a 
married man of the right to his own earn- 
ings, and giving his wife the exclusive 
control of them; much less a law depriv- 
ing the father of any right to his children, 
and authorizing the mother to will their 
custody and guardianship away from him 
to a stranger. 

Mr. Waters consented to withdraw his 
bill for the present, but gave notice that 
he should press it to a vote at the next 
session. 

The Toronto Week, Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s paper, rejoiced that the bill had 
failed to pass, and reiterated its alarming 
prophecy that if single women voted, mar- 
ried women would vote, and ultimately 
women would be elected to the Legisla- 
ture, which all the opponents of equal 
rights seem to regard as the ne plus ultra 
of horror. Says the Week: 

“If women once get a footing as voters, 
they cannot be kept from the floor of the 
House. And then there will be nothing 
for it but to add a nursery department to 
the Legislature. For it cannot be expect- 
ed that the male colleagues of this or that 
Minister will always be at hand‘ to con- 
tentedly hold her baby while she answers 
the provoking questions of the Opposition. 
And then, again, look at the increasing li- 
cense of parliamentary discussion; what 
would happen if, in the heat of the debate, 
some irascible leader of the Opposition 
should fling somebody’s else baby at the 
head of the Prime Minister?’ 

No doubt this frightful picture struck a 
chill to the very marrow of Conservative 
bones. ‘l'’o be sure, both in Ontario and in 
many States of the Union, women have 
school suffrage, and serve on school 
boards, yet it has not been found necessa- 
ry to add a nursery department to the 
rooms iz which the board meetings are 
held. Women have had municipal suf- 
frage in England for seventeen years, but 
the members of municipal councils have 
not yet taken to throwing infants at one 
another’s heads. Washington and Wyo- 
ming Territories, too, might furnish reas- 
suring precedents; but what are facts 
against a theory? 

In 1803, when Winzer, a German, pro- 
posed to light London with gas, the idea 
was received with a whirlwind of ridicule. 
It was declared that no one would be able 
to pass a gas-lamp without holding his 
breath or risking suspended animation; 
houses would be blown up by the danger- 
ous mixture, and London would become 
uninhabitable. ‘The company that wanted 
to introduce gas displayed lighted gas- 
lamps in front of its office. to prove to the 
public that they were useful and harmless, 
It was in vain. An elaborate explanation 
of the manner of making the gas was pub- 
lished, with a picture, showing how ‘‘the 
coals, being steamed, produce tar or paint 
for the outside of the houses; the smoke, 
passing through water, is deprived of sub- 
stance, and burns as you see.” ‘The ex- 
planation intensified the prejudice. “If 
this man brings fire through water,” ex- 
claimed an Irishman, ‘twe shall soon have 
the Thames and Liffey burnt down, and 
all the pretty little herrings and whales 
burnt to cinders!” Babies flying through 





the air at the head of the Prime Minister, 
as a result of woman suffrage, may fairly 
rank in point of good sense and probabil- 
ity with the burning of the Thames, and 
the wholesale roasting of the ‘pretty little 
herrings and whales,” as a result of light- 
ing London with gas. A. 8. B. 
eee. a 


THE CAMPAIGN IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL ‘‘mothers” the 
suffrage cause in a most efficient manner 
in every State in the Union. Its columns 
have furnished more than half the cour- 
age and ammunition with which the cause 
is carried on in the different States. I am 
again helping Mrs. Wait for a few weeks 
on the Lincoln Beacon, and we eagerly 
look for and most faithfully read every 
number of the JOURNAL. We frequently 
learn of the whereabouts of Kansas suf- 
frage friends through its columns. 

I “had it on my mind” to write the 
JOURNAL some account of our late strug- 
gle in our Legislature for municipal 
suffrage for women, but I see that our 
vice-president, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, and 
our treasurer, Mrs. Martia L. Berry, have 
done it so much betier than | could that I 
will forbear. 

We realized the power of petition work 


in our late Legislative campaign, and will” 


strive to have the State more thoroughly 
canvassed, and will move in the work earlier 
than last year. We will immediately sup- 
ply with petition-heads all the friends we 
kuow of who are willing to circulate 
them. Will the JOURNAL please appeal to 
its Kansas readers to write to us for peti- 
tion-heads, and to circulate these faithful- 
ly in every neighborhood for signatures, 
thus giving the greatest possible aid to the 
suffrage work, furnishing incontrovertible 
proof that. women (and a very considera- 
ble number of men) are ‘‘asking” for the 
ballot for women? Miss Jennie Newby, 
of 'Tonganoxie, Kan., is superintendent of 
petition work, and all who apply to her, 
or to Mrs. Wait or myself at Lincoln, will 
be furnished with printed petition-heads. 
When all the names possible have been 
gathered on the petitions, they should be 
forwarded to Miss Newby at Tonganoxie. 
We received a great many petitions last 
winter where the signers had put their 
names to one copy only of the petition. 
This was inconvenient, for it is very de- 
sirable to have the names of their constitu- 
ents to present to the senator from what- 
ever district the petition comes, and also 
to one of the representatives from the same 
place, that it may be known in both 
branches of the Legislature, holding ses- 
sions in different parts of the State House, 
that these citizens are so petitioning. We 
therefore desire to impress especially on 
the minds of our friends circulating peti- 
tions, the necessity of carrying two copies 
of the petition, and having each signer 
sign both, thus securing the duplicate pe- 
titions desired for presentation to House 

and Senate. Yours cordially, 

BerRTHA H. ELLSwortn, 

Corresponding Secretary K. E. 8. A. 

Lincoln, Kan., March 24, 1886. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE COLLATION IN IOWA. 


The Iowa suffragists, along with their 
hard work for suffrage, contrive to take a 
good time. They gave a delightful lunch, 
at the hospitable home of Mrs. W. R. An- 
keny, to the visiting wives and daughters 
of the General Assembly and a few other 
guests. About one hundred ladies were 
seated at the charming repast, following 
which came the “‘feast of reason.” 

Mrs. Coggeshall, the president of the 
Polk County Society, made the opening 
speech, which was one of the best of the 
occasion. The Capital says: 


The first toast, being ‘‘Our Grandmoth- 
ers,’ was responded to by Mrs. M. C. Cal- 
lanan, showing very thoughtful recogni- 
tion of her subject. 

“Our Husbands” was the theme of a 
rich vein of wit and pathos from Mrs. R. 
A. Steward. 

“Our Lovers, Have We Any?’ was a 
subject well handled through the ready 
talent of Miss Carrie MecAyeal. 

‘*The Women of the Bible” called out a 
notably fine address from Mrs. H. J. Bel- 
langee. 

Mrs. Dr. Patchin gave her experienced 
thought to ‘Woman in Journalism.” 

‘Women in Office” was responded to by 
Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, from the standpoint 
of one who knows whereof she speaks. 

‘Our Babies” called forth some charm- 
ing poetic numbers from Mrs. Barbara 
Garver. 

The closing toast was ‘*Woman Suffrage 
Essential to a True Republic,” and was 
vee responded to by Mrs. M. W. Camp- 
bell. She believed woman’s direct influ- 
ence is needed in the State as well as in 
the home, and questioned whether, if the 
mothers of Lowa had been in its councils 
for the last twenty years, there would to- 
day .be a gilded dome to our State Capitol 
and so many insane persons within our 
borders that have not needful protection. 
Miss Marie Chambers and Mrs. Don Don- 
non sang a duet, with Miss Bell at the or- 
gan. 

The Des Moines Saturday Mail says: 

“The most deep-set prejudice must have 
been disarmed, or at least received an al- 
most fatal shock, had the possessor of it 
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had the good fortune to be present at the 
reception given by the ladies of the Wom. 
an Suffrage Association at the beautify 
home of Mrs. W. R. Ankeny. That go 
many of the most elegant and accomplish. 
ed ladies of the capital city should be 
gathered together in such a cause is a fact 
bearing significantly upon Iowa politics,” 
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MASS MEETING IN RANDOLPH. 


Stetson Hall, Randolph, was filled with 
over 500 people Monday night, who came 
to listen to the discussion of municipal 
suffrage for women. 

Hon. Winslow Battles presided. He said: 
“The question is so much talked of that 
we all have formed vur opinion upon it, 
It is going to be settled, and that before 
long.” Upon the platform were Dr. E, 
A. Allen, Rev. O. C. Sargent (Baptist), 
Charles E. Pratt, and Ebenezer Moulton, 
all of whom were to have spoken; but 
they all expressed the desire to give their 
time to Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond; and after the speakers 
had finished, they declared that all had 
been said, and nothing was left them but to 
acquiesce. ‘This is the first meeting of 
the kind ever held in Randolph, and many 
who were present say they were entirely 
converted. The Knights of Labor and 
Catholic Sons of Temperance filled the 
back part of the hall, and stood all the 
evening, three deep, and listened, standing 
there like sentinels on guard. They say 
they will guard our interests and look out 
for a woman-suffrage representative next 
year. 

The meeting was said to have afforded 
the people of Randolph the pleasure of 
hearing the best lecture ever presented in 
that hall. We have left many friends in 
Randolph, snd also some members of the 
State Association. 

Our meetings are much larger than form- 
erly. The cause is gaining many friends. 

The speakers were entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. W. Pollock. ‘Three other 
friends kindly offered hospitality to us. If 
the weather continues fair, we shall have 
very large meetings also in Canton, South 
Braintree, and Foxborough this month. 

Our cause is becoming popular, and no 
one cares openly to oppose it. Cc. 8. P. 
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MEETING IN SOUTH BRAINTREE. 





A large meeting of 225 people greeted 
the speakers in South Braintree M. E. 
Church, March 24. Every seat was occu- 
pied by half-past seven o'clock. Rev. 
W.1L. Wood, pastor of the church, pre- 
sided, and gave us a most earnest and cor- 
diai welcome. He was ‘“*heart and soul in 
sympathy w#h us.” Upon the platform 
were Rev. E. D. Dyer (Cong.), who led in 
prayer; Prof. E. B. Hayward, of Brain- 
tree, who, with his daughter, led in sing- 
ing the woman suffrage choruses; Miss 
Flora B. Stoddard, organist; Josephus 
Shaw, Esq., and Dr. T. H. Deering, of 
Braintree, with our usual speakers, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 

A letter of sympathy and regret at his 
inability to be present was read from 
Hon. F. A. Hobart. Some of the most 
prominent men of Braintree came over by 
train to be present. Among them was 
Col. Drinkwater, who was upon Gen. 
Butler’s staff while he was Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Our meeting was a success throughout. 
Dr. Deering hoped this campaign would 
move steadily onward until this question 
had been put before every woman and 
man of this State. He compared the times 
of to-day, and the privileges of women, 
with those of his boyhood, when women 
were ridiculed if they wished to study 
grammar in the common schools, unless 
they intended to be teachers. Josephus 
Shaw endorsed the movement in a few 
words. He declared that nothing had been 
left him to say. Mrs. Moses Dana Hol- 
brook, distinguished by her literary abili- 
ties, and a leader in society, entertained 
us. 

A number of prominent ladies for the 
first time confessed their sympathy with 
this movement. 

We are much indebted to Rey. W. L. 
Wood and other friends who so cordially 
assisted us here. We have a number of 
friends here whom we have left as mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. ‘To-night we go to Canton. 

CoRA Scott Ponp. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MALDEN. 





The second public meeting of the Malden 
Woman Suffrage League, on Thursday 
evening, March 26, filled the large hall 
with several hundred leading citizens. 
Mrs. S. E. Burton presided. Beautiful 
solos with piano accompaniment gave an 
added charm to the eloquent addresses of 
Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland, Rev. Mr. 
Potter, Mayor Coggin, Henry B. Black- 
well, and Mrs. Campbell, of the W. C. T. U- 
Mrs. Burton called Mayor Coggin to the 
chair, and offered resolutions urging that 
the age at which a girl’s consent to her 
own ruin may be pleaded in mitigation of 
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palty, be raised to eighteen. They af- 
firmed that the need of such legislation 
was ample evidence of the importance of 
woman suffrage. The resolutions were 
supported by Mr. Bigelow, Judge Cham- 
berlain, and others, and were unanimously 
adopted by a standing vote. Miss Maria 
p. Wilson offered resolutions in commem- 
oration of the public services and private 
worth of Julia E. Smith, of Glastonbury, 
ct. The meeting closed at 10.30 P. M., 
with the Doxology. 


coe 


WOMAN'S JUDGMENT IN POLITICS. 


Editors Woman's Juurnal : 

The expulsion of more than thirty thou- 
sand Polanders from Prussian Poland, 
cruelly enforced by order of Bismark, re- 
calls an event in history which evinces 
that woman's peerless righteousness and 
humane inclination outweighs the most 
profound statesmanship, ‘Though for cen- 
turies debarred by the male sex from the 
auditory of the political sciences, woman 
when called upon to act as counsellor in 
state affairs of grave import, intuitively re- 
jects what tends to injure the public wel- 
fare, or may be the cause of revengeful 
strife and sanguinary war. 

In the council of great statesmen from 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, who met in 
1772, to consider the division of the Em- 
pire of Poland, the empress, Maria Ther- 
esa of Austria, raised her voice against 
such cruel strategy. But the vote of Maria 
Theresa was over-ruled. She had to con- 
cede. All the men, amongst them Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, and her own 
son, Joseph II., of that international coun- 
cil, voted for the dismemberment of Po- 
land. It began in 1772, was continued in 
1793, and was completed in 1795. Poland 
then had an area of 13,000 square miles, 
with a population of sixteen millions. Rus- 
sia got the lion's share of the dismembered 
empire. Prussia incorporated about six- 
teen hundred square miles of Poland. 

There are over two millions of Poland- 
ers in Prussian Poland. Bismark’s design 
is to expatriate them all, to buy by con- 
fiscation or enforced agreement their es- 
tates for the Prussian ‘‘fiscus.” But the 
non-Prussian Germans’ Cabinet and Reich- 
stag veto this, and the Polanders object. So 
the Chancellor, for the present, can eject 
no more people, homeless and penniless, 
from their native soil. Alas! Much mis- 
chief, nay, hateful retaliation, may pro- 
ceed from such expulsions. Goethe says: 

“Such is the curse of evil-doing ; 
Generating evil it must bring forth.” 

Had those sovereigns given ear to a 
woman’s vote, to the voice of generous 
and sagacious moderation in that interna- 
tional council, Poland would not be dis- 
membered, and Prussia would not now 
need to commit the outrage of expatriat- 
ing people from the soil which she an- 
nexed by force to her domain, more than 
a hundred years ago. 

These historical events show that woman 
intuitively*‘orients” herself in the labyrinth 
of State when learned statesmen get lost 
in it. AMALIE JANSSEN PFUND. 


—————— 2-9 —_—_ —— 


HOW UNWOMANLY! 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS, ) 
MARCH 20, 1886. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following facts concerning Mrs. 
Annie E. Garrison, of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, are a warning of what women may 
come to, if this eternal agitation concern- 
ing their abilities and capabilities is not 
soon ended. 

Mrs. Garrison is proprietor and sole 
owner of her hotel, a three-story brick 
building of thirty-two large rooms, a 
building covering area enough to contain 
sixty rooms of the size most common in 
hotels, and built at a cost which elicits 
surprise from persons who have had expe- 
rience in putting up brick buildings, viz., 
$12,000. She planned fit entirely, super- 
vised its erection, and managed its finances, 
while doing all her own work for a board- 
ing-house, which she began to keep, with 
one boarder, in 1876. From that time she 
has been doing all the cooking and other 
work incident to her business, having lost 
but four days in sickness, and having taken 
but two holidays—two May Days, when 
her boarders all went to picnics, and con- 
sequently she had no dinners to cook. Up 
to the time she commenced building this 
hotel, she had steadily devoted her earn- 
ings to the improvement of town lots in 
the place, intending to mortgage them for 
4 sufficient sum to build the hotel, and de- 
vote the rents to the payment of interest. 
But the demand for such an establishment 
came two years earlier than she had 
counted upon, owing to the completion of 
the railroad to this point. With a ready, 
business-like grasp of the situation, she 
began to build before she was ready, to 
forestall others. It was a year of panics 
among banks. The money market was 
Unusually stringent. She could not bor- 
Tow the money to begin, and commenced 
the work with only $125 cash on hand, 
and with little hope of being able to sell 
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any of her improved real estate. This she 
would gladly have done, for she found 
that the miserable homestead laws of Tex- 
as precluded her from mortgaging it. By 
advice she entered into contracts with 
masons and carpenters, and others of 
whom she bought material, to erect the 
building and get a roof over it. ‘Then she 
took out an insurance policy for the lend- 
ers’ benefit. ‘These comtracts then became 
transferable as loans, and constituted a se- 
curity that would set aside any homestead 
claims She managed, through earnings 
and the sale of some real estate during the 
year, to get the building near enough com- 
pletion to obtain a loan of $4,000 on it, and 
to put it into a condition to occupy, and 
continue her furnishing and improving day 
by day. 

Now here is a woman. whose energy, in- 
dustry, courage, and control of expedi- 
ents, is almost equal to that found in the 
average man, and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that somebody didn’t tell her that 
she was altogether out of her sphere in 
employing, and supporting, and finally 
paying all those workmen, who ought to 
have known better than to have had so 
much confidence in a woman’s feeble judg- 
ment. She ought, of course, to have sat 
down and made a crazy quilt, and let her 
brother support her; or, if she had no 
brother, she could have continued in her 
kitchen, doing work for boarders, and let 
some wise man build the hotel, and take 
her boarders away from her. Then she 
could have taken in plain sewing, or wash- 
ing, or some other womanly occupation. 
Verily, some of our protesting sisters 
should send missionaries among these en- 
ergetic women who will persist. in being 
smarter than some men. H. 

—-  -#ee ——— 


PEEPS AT THE CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


We have heard of the English ladies 
among the Conservatives going around to 
visit the poor cottagers and persuade them 
to cast the Tory vote, and reflected how 
much more worthy a woman ought to be 
in men’s eyes and her own, who has the 
rights of a citizen and openly helps in the 
government of a country by her vote. A 
correspondent of the Christian Life, who 
was invited to go into the north of Eng- 
land and help an electoral campaign, gives 
some very amusing incidents, and says: 
‘“*What a week it was, what a seven days 
of struggles and surprises, of snubbing and 
being snubbed!” A little girl called out 
to him, “Schoolmistress says that if you 
yellows (Liberals) win the election, then 
there will be no religion in the country 
any longer.” One woman, When asked at 
the door if her husband would not vote the 
liberal ticket, answered, ‘*No; he won't.” 
But the reply was, ‘Your husband is not 
a Conservative, surely?’ ‘*No; but Tam.” 
Two old men, one ninety-six, the other 
one hundred and three, went to the polls 
the first time to cast the liberal vote. An- 
other walked twenty-four miles to deposit 
his ballot, and said, as he described the 
process of giving his first vote, ‘*God bless 
it.” How can we be so distrustful of hu- 
man nature as to believe that justice meted 
out to our fellow-men can ever hurt them? 
When we see the English laborer rising so 
manfully to accept his rights, let us never 
distrust the principle of universal suffrage 
in our own country, because some neglect 
and others abuse the privilege; and may 
the time not be far distant when men shall 
see that the voice of women also is needed 
in making the laws that govern us, and 
should be heard in this great Republic !— 
Martha P. Lowe, in Unitarian Review. 


———_—-_-o-o—__ 


NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 





The annual Convention held its first ses- 
sion on Tuesday afternoon, with a large 
number of delegates present. Speeches 
were made by Mrs Blake, Mrs. Lliohan, 
Mr. Levey, Miss Daley, and Mrs. Rath- 
borne. In the evening there was a nu- 
merously attended reception at the Park 
Avenue Hotel. ‘The Convention is still in 
session. Full particulars next week. 





ee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

After a battle it is fitting to review the 
field and sum up the practical results of 
the contest. 

The closeness of the vote in the Assem- 
bly has astonished every one. Papers re- 
ceived from all parts of the State show 
that the effect of this has been very great. 
It seems to be generally conceded that 
the hour of final victory is near. 

Many of the papers published in coun- 
ties where members voted ‘*no” take them 
seriously to task for their action. Several 
of the leading journals of the State, as for 
instance the Rochester Democrat, the Her- 
ald, of the same place, and others, contain 
editorials strongly in favor of the reform. 
I would urge our friends throughout the 
State, in every county, immediately to call 
meetings of their local societies, and pass 
resolutions thanking their members for 











favorable votes, or calling them to account 
for adverse action. ‘The following dispatch 
shows the activity of some of our co-work- 
ers, and may serve as a model for others: 
ROCHESTER, Marcu 20.—The Woman 


Suffrage Society of this city yesterday 
adopted this: 


Resolved, That Assemblymen Pratt, Gardner, 
and Sime, in voting against the Woman's Munic- 
ipal Suffrage bill, represented the lower classes 
of men rather than the higher, and wholly mis- 
represented the cultivated, public-spirited men 
and women of their constituencies. 

Amid so much good news in this State, 
my attention has been called to an article 
in the Boston Herald of Sunday, which 
purports to give some facts in regard to 
the vote in the Assembly, but is in reality 
a tissue of misstatements. Yet amid them 
it contains admissions which contradict 
its main object, which is to prove that the 
cause in this State does not gain. 

It hardly seems worth while to take up 
much space with so flimsy an article. I 
will notice only one or two points. It is 
stated that when the night fixed for the 
final vote came, there were “‘from six to 
ten of the femule suffragists on hand.” As 
a matter of fact, there were over two hun- 
dred women sitting in close rows, and 
representing many counties of the S:ate. 
Equaily unfounded is the assertion that 
‘last year only ten women, and this year 
only six,” went to the Assembly. Never 
before have there been as many women 
from all parts of the State at the Legisla- 
ture at different times, urging their mem- 
bers to vote for the bill. Never have so 
many letters been received, or so large a 
number of petitions presented. 

The article also states, after mention- 
ing that the bill received the required 
number of sixty-five votes, and was only 
defeated by changes from the affirmative 
to the negative, that this is “done each 
year.” This is a wholesale and inexcusa- 
ble misstatement. ‘The largest number of 
votes ever before received was fifty-nine, 
and we never before came even within 
sight of a constitutional majority. In clos- 
ing, the amazing statement is made that 
the cause is falling off in public interest, 
and no great meetings are held! Why, 
during this past year I have myself ad- 
dressed audiences in nearly every county 
of the State, and have spoken almost every- 
where to crowded houses. Mrs. Howell, 
Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Iliohan, and others, 
who have spoken also, report greater inter- 
est than ever before. 

But why vex ourselves over an article 
like this? It is the policy of the enemy to 
belittle our efforts. But if these false 
prophets do not take care, they will be like 
the famous man who declared that ‘it 
wasn’t going to rain much anyhow,” and 
was immediately afterwards overwhelmed 
by the deluge. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th St., N. Y., March 22, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 








JOHN FRANK CASEMENT. 


The friends of General Casement and 
Mrs. Frances M. Casement, of Painesville, 
Ohio, will feel deep sympathy with them 
in the death of their eldest son, John 
Frank, nineteen years of age. He wasa 
student, with his only brother, at the 
Western Reserve Academy, at Hudson, 
went home ill with malarial fever on the 
4th inst., and died one week later. ‘The 
principal of the Academy, the professors, 
the pupils, and all others who spoke at his 
funeral, bore their heartfelt testimony as 
to his rare promise and personal worth. 

All who knew him loved him. ‘To his 
parents and brother are left the memories 
of his upright, honorable, and beautiful 


life, and of qualities that cannot die. 
EL. 8 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Livermore expects to be at home 
from her Southern trip, April 1st. 


At a contest lately held by the pupils of 
the Lexington (Ind.) public schools, the 
prizes for public speaking were won by 
three girls. 

Sidney Dickinson continues his illus- 
trated art lectures, with stereoptic views, 
to interested audiences in the Meionaon. 

Eight women are serving as county su- 
perintendents of public schools in Wiscon- 
sin. 

The New York Society Library in the 
year 1585 received $12,000 from the estate 
of Mary M. Reese. 

Mrs. Ann Mason, who daily walks from 
her home at Patchogue, L. I., to the post- 
office, distant three miles, celebrated her 
100th birthday recently. 

The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children during the past year treated 
in its three branches of practice—infirma- 
ry, dispensary, and out-door—6220 pa- 
tients. 

Miss E. S. Tobey and Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck have united in an appeal to the wom- 
en of Massachusetts to help secure a law 
affixing an adequate penalty for the crime 
of seduction. 


‘ 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


Fringed Card. 


No. 5—For 


Hand-Painted Cards 





No. 1—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang’s, Hildersheimer 
& poulkner. and other finest Easter Card 


s, together with a Handsome 


No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and fine Cards from 
the above publishers with Marcus Ward's 

No. 3—For $1 and 6 Cents for Posta 
Cards of Prang’s, etc. 

No. 4-For $1 and 8 Cents Postage ; a selection of 10 of our Largest and 
finest Cards, together with a Large Folding Card by Prang Eto. 


olding Mizpah Card. 


i a choice selection of 45 Beauti’ul 
, anda Beautiful Hand-Painted Card, 


1 and 16 Cents for Postage, 10 Fringed Cards, including 

1 Double Folding Fringed Card, each to a separate envelope. 

No, 6—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, 
Tuck’s and other beautiful Cards, 

No, 7—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Chromo-Lith,. Cards, 
on tine satin, in colors, mounted, with gilt edges, 

BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 10 fine Cards of different sizes. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET.—For 50 Cents, a variety of 20 Marcus 
Ward's beautiful Cards. 


a Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other 
Novelties, 10, 15, 25, 50, and 75 Cents, and ®1 each, for Faster, Birthday 


or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages, 
TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Prang’s, Hildersheimer’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 


, and $ cents postage. 


Better assortment 82, and 10 cents postage. 


alike, $3, and 20 cents for postage and registering. 
TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering 2 ert. and 40 Cents for postage and 
“ 


registering, of the above packets, at one time. 


smallest car 
be realized, 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope trapper, for safe transmission, 
ii a 2 Envelopes for Mailing, 12 Cents for each packet, 


‘ostal Notes receive 


A very choice selection, no two 


Packet will be sent free, and as the 


n any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, a handsome profit can 


Stamps or 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.— We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co, (established 
in 1822), amd Manufacturersof the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be 
made): selling direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest pecaible prices, 


Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and namber of sheets to a 


sund, sent on receipt of 15 


Cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


Address 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 


3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Bishop Bagshawe, of the Catholic dio- 
cese of Nottingham, has forbidden the 
Catholic women in his diocese to join the 
Primrose League. 

Mr. C. E. Bolton, of Cleveland, O., 
gave & very interesting illustrated lecture 
Wednesday evening before the Y. M. C. U. 
of this city, on the subject, **Up the Rhine 
to Berlin.” 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of the State Regulation of Vice 
has addressed to the Legislature a vigor- 
ous and weighty protest against the ‘*Con- 
tagious Diseases Act” now pending in that 
State. 

Mrs. Brownlow, widow of the **parson,”’ 
ex-governor, and United States Senator, is 
still living in the Brownlow homestead at 
Knoxville, Tenn. She has with her one 
daughter; all the other children are scat- 
tered over the country. 

The famous “Smith sisters” were al- 
ways opposed to ministers officiating at 
funerals, and the late Mrs. Julia E. Smith 
Parker was buried last week with no ser- 
vices other than Scripture reading by a 
layman and a prayer by Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. 

The Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club 
held its regular meeting last Saturday, 
and passed memorial resolutions on Mrs. 
Julia E. Smith Parker. Interesting let- 
ters were read from Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, relating to the 
“church resolution.” 

‘The death of Mrs. Bancroft will be much 
regretted in Washington and Newport so- 
ciety. She was an elegant and graceful 
woman, who made Mr. Bancroft’s home 
an attractive social centre, both in this 
country and in Berlin, where the historlan 
was so long the American minister. 


The proposal to abolish annual State 
elections and substitute biennial ones was 
defeated Jast week in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. So the annual 
‘right of petition,” almost their sole politi- 
eal right, will still be exercised by the 
women of the Commonwealth. 

The Nineteenth Century Club has been 
discussing ‘The Comparative Usefulness 
of Men and Women”—a foolish subject, 
but they contrived to get a great deal of 
fun out of it. Longfellow summed up the 
truth about man and woman in one line of 
‘*Hiawatha,” 

“Useless each without the other.” 

One of the girls of the American Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission, Bareilly, India, 
had the highest marks in the woman’s 
class in the Government Medical School at 
Agra, and only two of the young men ex- 
ceeded her. The class contains twenty 
young women and a large number of young 
men. 

We do not know whether Dr. Dexter, of 
the Congreyationalist, has found it out yet, 
but the women of Toronto, Canada, actu- 
ally voted in full force, not long since, and 
the election was carried thereby in favor 
of the temperance ticket. So there is 
woman suffrage in one of the principal 
cities of Canada, and the Dominion Goy- 
ernment still lives. —Chicayo Advance. 


In the U. S. Senate, Mr. Sewell, of New 
Jersey, has presented a petition from the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
that State, officially representing 4,000 
Christian women, earnestly urging ‘“‘ap- 
propriate legislation to provide exemplary 
penalties for seduction, with or without 
promise of marriage, with or without con- 
sent, under the age of at least eighteen 
years,in the District of Columbia and other 
localities under your jurisdiction.” Mr. 
Frye presented a similar petition from 
other citizens of New Jersey. ‘They were 
all referred to the District committee. 








Woopstock CARPETs are just the thing for 
use in country and seashore cottages. Messrs. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co. are the sole agents for 
theirjsale in this country. 








FINE 


Ready-Made Clothing 


Our goods for immediate use are known 
throughout New England as satisfactory substi- 
tutes for custom-made articles. Everything is 
made in our own workshops by trained hand. 
Gentlemen can be fitted at once to fashionable 
SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, or SINGLE 
GARMENTS, for dress, half-dress, or business 
purposes, on the most reasonable terms possible 
for first-class production. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 


WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


In all sizes and colorings. These 
are very reasonable in price as 
well as durable in wear. They 
are particularly desirable for use 


” COUNTRY 


— AND — 


Sea Shore Cottages, 


The full line of Patterns and Colorings cen- 
stantly in stock in the following sizes: 








7.6x 9.0 10.6 x 12.0 
7.6x10.6 9.0x 13.6 
9.0x 9.0 10.6 x 13.6 
9.0x 10.6 12.0 x 13.6 
9.0x12.0 i2.0x 15.0 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


SOLE ACENTS, 
558 & 560 Washington Street. 





SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Fresh Made Batter. 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale a 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 


inspect our good 
Cc. BRIGHAM & CO. 
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For the Woman's Journal, 


SOUL. 
Thou art, O God, unseen by mortal eyes; 
I know where The vw what thy guise. 
Thon of all things tl nd essence art, 
So lL of Thee must « ca part, 
If 1 of Thee some tiny part may claim, 


I were most blest, if but to know the same, 


What could I wish, what more could I desire, 


Than to be «park of Thy immortal fire? 

Thou art Thyself the universe of thought, 
So I must in Thy image sure be wrought. 
I am a the ht of Thine; this Ido know, 
For every thought of mine doth tell me so. 


liow wonderful, my God, that IT should be, 


In alli 
oT 


The word which calls me Thine, 


y weakness, so akin to Thee 


ught Divine, would that I yet might hear 


in aceents clear! 


“er 


TO THE WIND. 


BY «. FPF. BATES 
In might, that makes all being tremulous, 
In softness, softer than a mother’s hand, 
Thou passest ever over sea and land, 
And yet thy presence is but felt by us. 
We name thee, feel thee, but we know not thee; 


Thou wakest fear, joy, gratitude and peace, 
Yet ever doth thy mystery increase, 
eee 


THE MARCH WIND. 


BY FRANK BD. SHERMAN. 


Blow, wind of March, and sing 
Your songs unto the timid buds and grass; 
Unelasp the fetters of the woodland spring 
Hushed in its house of glass. 


Blow, wind of March, and thrill 
The languid pulses of the barren trees, 
Until the émpty hands with blossoms fill 
And tempt the hongy-bees, 


Blow, wind of Mareh, and wake 
The sleeping violets with gentle words; 
Spread your green canopy of leaves and make 
A shelter for the birds. 


Blow, sturdy wind of March, 
And buret the winter's frosty prison-bars ; 
Blow all the clouds from heaven's azure arch 
And stud it with white stars. 


Blow, wind of March, ay, blow, 
Until the orchards heed your voice, and bloom; 
Then whisper softly where the wild tlowers grow 
About the winter's tomb, 
—Lippiacott’s Magazine. 


——-o-o- 


KEEPING TRYST. 
BY A, WERNER. 


The clouds from the soujhwest drifting 
Are rushing mountains of snow, 
The moon rides high in the heaven, 
And L know that I must go. 
Oh! where is it you are going? 
Who ealls through the mirk and the mist? 
The winds and the waters are calling, 
And I may not do as I list, 
When the hollow skies are sounding 
With the South-West’s rush and roar, 
When the night is a mass of shifting gleams, 
Hlow can | stay from the shore? 
Oh! stay not to bind the shoe to the foot, 
Stay not to glove the hand! 
There’s a tryst that must not be miss’d to-night 
Betwixt the sea and the land. 
Bare the head to the airs of heaven, 
And let the locks stream free, 
And down, down, through the silent street 
To the Links and the shadowy sea. 
Oh! whither away ?—oh! whither, 
While the dew lies damp on the sod? 
I'm away to keep my tryst to-night 
, .. With the waves, and the winds of God! 
There’s a white reef glimmers ghostly 
O’er the ledges black and low, 
And the winding pools betwixt them, 
Where the wrack’and tangle grow. 
Smooth and quiet the water 
Under the cliff-side lies, 
With a faint, uncertain glimmer 
Like the gleam in a mermaid’s eyes. 
Turn away from the lights of the city, 
Look,out over the sea! 
f/Look at. the driving clouds, as white 
As the robes of the ransomed be. 
The south wind seatters and rends them 
Into clefts of deepest blue, 
And over the waters in glory 
The white, full nioén looks through, 


i ' 
Oh dead men drowned in the waters 


From the ships of long ago! 


Oh wild witeh-women whose souls went out 
In the midst of the reek and lowe! 
Is it you that are about me 
‘ . Whigpering to Jeft and right? 
Are ye keeping tryst with the wild winds 
Of the Equinox to-night? 
— Women’s Union Journal. 


WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH. 


“Yes, Mary, we're most there; to your 
home and my home. If we always set as 
much store by each other as we do now, 
itll "be the happiest spot ini the country.” 

“Oh, Tom, it frightens me to think what 
we have done! Whatif I am not as you 
expected? What if you shouldn't love me 
after a while? All my life before [ saw 
you, I got along with only Uncle Joshua 
to care for me; but now I kuow the dif- 
ference, I could not live to go back to the 
old way. ‘Tom, you never will repent, 
will you, and you'll be patient with me if I 
disappoint you?’ 

For answer the young farmer drew his 
bride of a few hours to him. 

*“May God deal with me as I do with 
you!” he responded; and the deepest feel- 
ings of his nature were touched. 

All her life her loving heart had found 
no one but a crabbed old uncle on whom to 
lavish itself. When honest ‘om Gray, a 
manly young farmer from a neighboring 
town, fell in love with her sweet face and 





THE WOMAN’S 


sweeter disposition, all her pent-up affee- 
tion centred around him. There was 
something pitiable in the intensity of her 
regard, for there was little hope in this 
work-a-day world but that its very strength 
would bring her pain. 

“Cheer up, little woman! ‘There, now, 
see how Prince speeds along through these 
he knows what's waiting for him 


” 


pines ; 
at the end of the journey. 

They emerged from the woodland road 
into an open space, and drew up before a 
substantial brick house. Shading it were 
huge maples and two gigantic fir-trees. 
Across the road the long, rambling barns 
clustered, weather-beaten, unpainted, but 
their capacious sides promising to hold 
good store for the winter. The level space 
on which the buildings were situated end- 
ed in a bluff, and below lay broad acres of 
arable land. Inthe distance, a silver band 
binding the surrounding emerald of the 
river. Beyond, the 
Nestled at 


meadow, wound a 
hills shut in the little valiey. 


white houses of a small village gleamed., 

In less time than it has taken to describe 
this scene, Tom had flung open the house 
door and ushered his wife into a large 
square room, whose deep windows let in 
floods of sunshine on the bright carpet and 
new furniture the had pur- 
chased for his bride. 

“This is where father brought mother 
thirty years ago; they didn’t think how 
soon they would go, and who would be 
here after them to give the old house a mis- 
They were an uncommon loving 
pair, though,” he said. 

“Oh, ‘om, I hope | may be all to you 
that your mother was to your father,” she 
the bright color flooding her 


young tnan 


tress. 


replied, 
cheeks. 

Then they wandered over the roomy old 
house, at last pausing in the kitchen, 

“We'll have our wedding supper now,” 
she said, gayly, “if you'll just fetch the 
basket from the carriage.” 

So he obediently brought it in, then sat 
down in the old rocking-chair by the open 
window, watching her quick, deft move- 
ments as she spread the table with a snowy 
linen cloth—she had hemmed all sorts of 
rosv fancies into it—then the delicate old 
china which had been his mother’s. Cold 
fowl, delicious white bread, a pat of gold- 
en butter marked with the letter G, pies, 
sakes, all made their exit from the basket. 
He knew they had all been prepared by 
her careful hands. ‘Then she darted from 
the door and returned with a great bunch 
of red roses, which her quick eye had 
spied, to deck the feast. 
low pretty she looked, he thought, in 
her neatly fitting dress, her dark eyes 
bright with happiness, the lovely color 
coming and going in her cheeks! Surely 
he was very much to be envied; she was 
his own always. 

And she thought, ‘What a good gift is 
life and love! ‘There can’t be the unhappi- 
ness in the world people are always talk- 
ing of!” 

Then they laughed and chatted, and for 
once were perfectly content. 


Five years had slipped by ; a little period, 
yet in it how many have passed to that 
other country, how many launched on a 
life that may hold so much or so little in 
store! In it our fondest aspirations are 
realized, or our cherished idols shattered 
at our feet 

Five years had brought to Mary’s home 
an intirm old uncle of her husband's, be- 
sides a little waif of eight, whose mother’s 
dying request to care for her child Mary 
could not refuse, and two babies of her 
own; for the elder was little more than a 
baby. ‘Time had not touched her very 
lightly; there were sad lines about the 
mouth, pitiful to see, and now and thena 
tired spirit looked from the brown eyes. 
Evidently life had not been quite so fair 
as it had promised to be on that wedding 
day half a decade before. 

Yet they had prospered. ‘Thomas was 
one of the *tsubstantial wen of the town,” 
so the people said. 

‘Savin’ an’ sharp, savin’ an’ sharp. 
Tom'll be a rich man afore many years,” 
old Unele Warren was wont to chuckle 


Then he would add, with a long-drawn 
sigh, **Ef his wife don’t rooin him by her 
extravagance, puttin’ cream inter the bis- 
kits, an’ boilin’ eggs when eggs an’ butter 
ishigh. My wife never put on sugar for 
the hired men, nuther. My wife and me 
was managers. Now, if 'Tom’d only mar- 
ried Belindy ‘Thompson, the square’s dar- 
ter, she'd a brought her husband a good 
sum, an’ she’s savin’, too.” 

Such conversation Mary was forced to 
hear as often as Uncle Warren could find 
an unfortunate listener. He never minded 
that the kitchen door was ajar, or windows 
open, so that Mary could not choose but 
hear. ‘A good thing for her to know my 
opinion,” he thought, and when occasion 
required he never hesitated to deliver it at 
first hand. 

“It’s great expense to Thomas, you’re 
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the foot of one, blue in the distance, the 


from his corner by the great fire-place. | 


BOSTON, 


bein’ so sot on keepin’ that child,” he 


SATURDAY, 


MARCIL 27, 1886. 


To-night Uncle Warren's complainings 


would say, referring to Nannie. “Ef you'd | jarred on ‘Tom's mood. ‘The poor, love- 
“ays 4 p 7 


’ | 
only taken his advice an’ sent her to the | 


county farm, an’ taken an older girl that 
salt,’ he “ij 
an appetite as she has! 
it took her jest twenty 
clock to eat her dinner. 
more’n ten; he knows the 


could earn her groaned. 
never 
Why, yesterday 


minutes by the 


see sech 


Thomas is never 
valoo of time.” 
Such harangues would have had little 
effect on Mary, but her husband's conver- 
sation echoed them. surely, 
money-getting and money-earning was be- 
uw Mary saw with 


Slowly but 


coming his aim in life. 
alarm the sinking of his spirit to this sordid 
basis, and all her gentle nature rose to 
combat it, but so farin vain. One or two 
successful had raised this 
demon, and now its hold was tightening, 
till the manly fellow who had won her 
‘ So complete- 


ventures evil 


bade fair to become a miser. 
ly had the desire for gain taken possession 
of him that he saw nothing of the danger 
to his better nature. 

The hands of the clock moved steadily 
on, and with dinner to prepare, the beds 
to make, the milk to skim, beside the wail- 
ing infant to still, and the yet greater task 
of keeping restless little Madge out of mis- 
chief, Mary was tired enough by noon for 
bed. 

Promptly at the stroke of twelve, Farm- 
er ‘Tom, with three hungry men, appeared. 
The cloth was not even laid for dinner, 

“What, late again, Mary ?° said her hus- 
band, witha slight frown. “You know 
time is money to us.” 

With the heavy child in her arms, she 
was endeavoring to prepare the meal. 
‘om seated himself in the door. 

**Where is Nannie, that she can’t help a 
little? At school? Oh, yes, I forgot; it 
began to-day.” 

‘Here, ‘Tom, you must take the baby if 
you want dinner to-day ; and another thing, 
there’s no use in my trying to do any long- 
er without a girl to help me.” 

“A girl, Mary? Why, I don’t know 
where you could possibly get one now. 
Mother never had help, that I can remem- 
ber. It’s pretty expensive living; then 
there’s the mowing-machine to pay for, 
and another horse for haying. Can’t you 
keep Nannie at home to look after the 
children? She might as well earn her 
board.” 

Mary said nothing, shutting her lips 
tightly together as if to keep back any 
words, and presently called him to dinner, 

“Can it be that Tom cares so little for 
me? I may toil and delve to bring him in 
more money,” she thought, bitterly. “Oh, 
my darlings, I could not bear it if it were 
not for your sakes!” she cried, straining 
her little ones to her heart, the hot, rebel- 
lious tears falling on their heads. 

Farmer ‘Tom was out in the fields, work- 
ing like a tiger himself to keep up the flag- 
ging spirits of his men. 

“T never sée sech a man ter work an’ 
make everybody ‘else work, too,” grum- 
bled one man to his companion, pausing 
to wipe his reeking brow. ‘An’ that 
pooty wife of his’n slavin’ herse}f to death 
because he’s too darned stingy to git her 
any help! I declare for it, my Naney 
don’t work half so hard as she does.”’ 

The man went on with his hoeing, but 
Tom, whom he supposed out of earshot, 
had not been so far ahead but that he had 
‘aught the drift of the conversation. 

*Can it be that Mary is working too 
hard?” he thought, recalling her face as it 
had looked that noon. Then the face of 
the girl he had wedded five years before— 
why, it was five years that day—came be- 
fore him, radiant with youth and happi- 
ness. ‘The contrast did not please him. 

“But all women grow old faster than 
men,” he said to himself, and then endeay- 
ored to dismiss the thought. 

Somehow it would not stay banished, 
work as hard as he might. That night 
when he reached home, Uncle Warren, 
who had quarrelled with all his sons, had a 
tale of grievance to relate. 

**You know how I axed my son, Joseph, 
more’n 2 month ago, for my old eight-day 
clock. ‘l'o-day he come along, an’ when I 
told him I'd have it if it took a sheriff to 
git it, he sez with a long-drawn sigh, 
‘Father, I'd ruther go home an’ find my 
best cow dead than to give up that clock.’ 
Well, pooty soon, after he had gone, one 
of his neighbors come along an’ sez he. 
‘Well, grandpa, you’ve Jost your clock. 
Joe boxed it up an’ took it off som’ers, no- 
body knows where.’ Jest to think of hav- 
ing such a mean man fora son, arter all 
I've done for him!” 

The poor old man whimpered like a 
child, forgetful of the fact that from their 
early youth he had instilled it into his 
children’s mind, that ‘gettin’ an’ savin’” 
was the chief aim of man. They were 
living his advice now, their chief solici- 
tude concerning him being that he should 
leave them his money. The old man per- 
ceived this, and he had quarrelled persist- 
ently with each before taking refuge with 
his nephew, vowing never to leave them a 





cent of his property. 


| to-morrow, 





less, unlovable old age looked more for- 
lorn than usual. 

*What was the use of that life-time of 
saving?’ he thought. “Only unhappi- 
ness.”” 

Ile glanced at his wife; her cheeks were 
pale, and her eyes were red as with weep- 
ing. His heart smgote him. 

‘Come here, Madge,” he said to his little 


girl, who was hanging to her mother’s 
skirts. 
She held in her hand a colored card 


Nannie had brought home from 
Sabbath school. Mechanically he read 
the words: **Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he reap.” They stung him. What 
Ilis 
ready aroused, would not be put to sleep 


which 


had he been doing? conscience, al- 
again. What was the good of hoarding, if 
Mary and the children were not happy 
now ? 
his 
revery: ‘That note of Avery’s comes due 
don't it?) Where’ll you put 
the tive hundred to git a good interest?” 
He hardly beeded the old man’s words. 
*Whatsoever a man soweth” kept ringing 


Uncle Warren's voice broke?in on 


in his ears. Perhaps his reaping in his 
old age would be like that of his Uncle 


Warren, avarice fossilized, 

The next morning Mary was ill—unable 
to rise from her bed. ‘Tom's self-accusa- 
tions knew no bounds, for he loved his 
wife tenderly, in spite of the crust of 
worldliness gathering oyer his better feel- 
ings. 

*Mary, I’ve been a brute,” be said, *let- 
ting you overwork while | have hoarded 
up the money. Little woman, if you'll 
forgive me, we'll start over, and it sha’n’t 
I have my help, and you 
shall nave yours, or we'll sell the farm.” 

*O Tom!” she cried, iaying her flushed 
cheek on his hand. ‘It isn’t the work so 
much, but I thought I was losing my kind, 
tender husband. ‘his year has been so 
miserable, seeing you growing farther and 
farther away from me! I thought you 
had stopped loving me, and my heart was 
breaking. O ‘om, don’t let me think so 
auy more!” 

And ‘Tom took the poor, tired head on 
his broad breast, and kissed the white face 
more tenderly than he had done in her 
girlish days. He knew his own weakness 
now, as he had thought he knew his 
strength then. And Mary was a happier 
woman thin she had been for many a day. 

After that her burdens were lightened, 
and she was her old happy self again, se- 
cure in her husband's love. 

But were the old habits of over-economy 
so easily snapped? He was many times 
about to yield, but old Unele Warren 
served as a constant reminder of his new 
resolves. 

The old man was hugely puzzled to find 
that his homilies of ‘‘savin’ an’ sharp,” 
had so little eflect. 

‘*Thomas’ll die poor,” he groaned. **Keep- 
in’ a hired girl an’ buyin’ a pianer for his 
wife!” 

But Thomas never regretted sowing the 
seed of love instead of that of avarice.— 
Selected. 


be so any more. 
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A WICKED ENACTMENT, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On reading Dr. Emily Blackwell's ad- 
dress in the JOURNAL of March 13, re- 
printed from The Philanthropist, | was 
roused to moral indignation in view of the 
facts she so calmly and candidly reveals. 
My little granddaughter, ten years of age, 
is playing about the room as I write, as 
intelligent as children at that age are wont 
tobe, but as innocent of any knowledge 
such as is presupposed by the law which 
Dr. Blackwell condemns, as an infant in 
the nurse’s arms. ‘Can it be,” Lask my- 
self, ‘that the men who made that law 
were human fathers, or even brothers? 
Did they know that girls ten years. old 
must needs be precocious monsters in vice 
in order to be capable of any choice in the 
matter for which the law provides impuni- 
ty to the masculine offender?” The majori- 
ty of innocent little ones who by this 
atrocious law are made “a fair prey’ to 
the vicious and depraved are “infants” 
in fact as well as in law. And yet, ac- 
cording to Dr. DeCosta’s statement, the 
“age of consent” is fen years in twenty- 
four States and Territories, and twelve 
years in four or five, while Delaware fixes 
the age at seven years! Surely the brutal 
instincts of base law-givers could no far- 
ther go! 

Mr. Sewall humanely pleads: ‘*Consid- 
ering how ignorant and thoughtless girls 
under the age of sixteen often are, ought 
not the law to guard them?” And Dr. 
Blackwell pertinently says: ‘To raise the 
age of protection to that at which a girl 
can independently contract a legal mar- 
riage, seems such simple justice that it 
would appear that to demand it would be 
to attain it.” Until eighteen years old 
girls are minors, and can make no legal 
contract, not even that of marriage, by 
their own consent only; hence, as the law 


| throws its protection around them in eyer, 
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other direction until that age, **it seems th. 
illogical cruelty Upon 
them, as their sole legal right, that of eon, 
senting to their own destruction.” uM, p, 


most to bestow 


“eo 
METHODS OF WORK. 
Editors Woman's Jouruat : 

The majority of women work hard fo, 
very little money. Itis pitiful to see the 
exertions of married women to earn pip. 
money. 
straw to braid, rags to be hooked into byp, 
lap, and, with the advent of hosiery kn 
with the help of a machine, came the fp. 
ishing by hand of the heels and toes, 
Even now, quilts are made in Vermont by 
farmers’ wives sewing hundreds of small 
pieces of cloth together and quilting by 
hand for very small pay. 
of crochet goods are given out to one per. 


There used to be shoes to bind 


‘ 


Large contracts 


son, Who distributes them among women 
and girls who eagerly seize the opportuni. 
ty to adda few vents a day to their income, 
Many a woman is more pinched for money 
after she is married than ever she was be. 
fore. It is computed that one-half the 
saleswomen in our large stores are mar. 
ried. Clothing-houses of 
grade give out their work, or a part of it, to 
busy housewives who receive it eagerly, 


the cheaper 


und become so expert as to be able to eary 
from fifty cents to a dollar a day; yet the 
pay for the amount of work done is a mere 
pittance. 

One lady, the wife of a physician with 
good practice, made buttonholes for years, 
so perfectly that she always had enough 
to do, and so swiftly that she really made 
it quite profitable. 

Another lady, whose father kept several 
horses, and who had an opportunity to 
drive nearly every day, used to take ladies 
and children with her at very reasonable 
rates. In every place of any size there 
are always invalid persons of small means 
who would gladly pay from fifty cents to 
a dollar fora short drive with a pleasant 
companion. 

Another lady is ready at brief notice to 
bake bread, pies, cake, and meat for her 
neighbors who may have company come 
unexpectedly and be without eflicient help; 
or she goes to their houses for a dollara 
day, and demonstrates her ability as a su- 
perior and capable cook. At her house 
may always be found the best of preserves 
and dried fruits, which she sells at good 
prices. ‘There is room in the world for 
more followers of her good example, but 
if a woman has not friends to start with to 
afford patronage, she must, of course, ad- 
vertise until her services become known. 

A lady employed in a bank in one of the 
cities nearest Boston originated her own 
method of keeping books and accounts. 
Some gentlemen recently about to organ- 
ize a bank, visited many institutions of 
this kind to study their workings and com- 
pare their methods of operation, and gave 
her system the preference over all others. 
It is sometimes said that the feminine 
mind can copy, but rarely originate any- 
thing of value to the world or mankind. 
Competent young ladies are needed by over- 
worked matrons and inexperienced women 
in society to assist in arranging for parties 
and entertainments, in securing musical 
and literary talent, in the furnishing of 
houses, choice of pictures, books, and 
statuary. Many women of means are to- 
tally incompetent in these matters, and 
make mistakes amounting to many hun- 
dreds of dollars yearly, who would gladly 
receive advice and pay well for it, did 
they but know where to find it. 

A lady in one of our large cities, thrown 
suddenly upon her own resources, opened 
a Correspondence Bureau, wherein letters 
of all kinds were copied or written to 
order, in several different languages. ‘I'his 
she made a very lucrative business. 

A young art student acted as cicerone to 
strangers visiting the city who recommend- 
ed themselves by their looks as_ being 
ludies and gentlemen. She took them to 
art museums, pointing out the pictures 
best worth looking at, told who had painted 
them, giving a little sketch of the artist, 
and mentioning any facts of interest in his 
or her career. At concerts she explained, 
when desired, the varieties of music, and 
named the composers. In public libraries 
and historic places of interest, she was a 
good guide by her unfailing enthusiasm, 
fund of knowledge, and uniform courtesy: 
A great many people visiting friends are 
disappointed in going about with them by 
their failure to give them just the informa- 
tion required to appreciate some object of 
interest. They would like to hire this art 
student for a day or two, and would re- 
munerate her well, or another like her, did 
they but have the convenient address. 

Why should not the question of the ex- 
penditure of the family income be settled 
before marriage, and an allowance of one- 
half recorded as a legal contract duly 
drawn up, witnessed, and signed? How 
much saffering, mental and physical, it 
would save! 

It would be interesting to know the dif- 
ferent methods women have taken to set 
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th gecessfully in their own households 
e > ? 

this yexed question. 


M. P. NEALL. 


“or - 


LETTER FROM JUSTUS 0. WOODS. 
The following letter from an eminent 


philanthropist 


frage question from a point of view too 


considered, but one which is of 


seldom ¢ 
great IMportaAnee > 
. Workixve Women’s Protective Unto, } 
No. 19 Clinton Place (Sth Street), 
New York, Fel. 26, 1886. } 
avaustus A. Levey, Esy., Dear Sir—l 
am informed that. acting as counsel for 
the New York State Woman Suffrage As- 
cociation. you are about to advocate before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee the bill in 
pehalf of municipal suffrage for women, 

| should be glad if you would take that 
pecasion to add my testimony to whatever 
else mialy be said. - 

[have been an officer of the Working 
Women’s Protective Union of New York 
for many years. ‘This is an organization 
whose provinee it is to assist: gratuitously 
the women of this city that earn their 
living (most of them by the most arduous 
and usually inadequately-paid labor). not 
only to find employment, but also to se- 
eure the remuneration which is promised 
them, but wrongfully withheld. 1 think, 
therefore, | have had unusual opportuni- 
ties for knowing the causes which lie at 
the foundation ot the miserably insufficient 
wages paid to women and the frequent at- 
tempts of rascally employers to withhold 
even thes. 

As the result of my experience, i have 
no hesitation in declaring that the funda- 
mental cause underlying all others is, that 
women have at present no adequate repre- 
sentation in the body of electors and no 
one to speak for them in our legislative 
bodies. 

Iris quite common for women to perform 
the same labor as men and to receive very 
much less wages. Employers perhaps do 
not themselves know the real reason why 
they are able to obtain the labor of women 
forso much less than that of men; but I 
am contident that the reason I give is the 
true one. Tnadequately-paid men ean in 
the long run make their just complaints 
very distinctly heard in the legislative 
halis; but women are, under existing con- 
ditions, condemned to perform their in- 
sufficiently-paid toil in despairing silence. 

Did not the pressure of my private affairs 
forbid. I should eagerly seek the occasion 
to personally plead thus for simple justice 
for these oppressed ones thus voiceless. 

I have read the bill which vou are to ad- 
yoeate, and though it is but a tentative 
measure, | believe it to bea long step in 
the right direction. 

Municipal administration after all, 
largely what may be called housekeeping 
ona large scale. and T have no doubt that 
the womanly element will prove valuable 
asa governing foree in our municipal cor- 
porations from this standpoint. It will be, 
too, an admirable introduction to a wider 
sphere and poteney in public affairs. 

Yours sincerely, 
Justus O. Woops. 


is, 


*“e- 
THE WOMEN BEHAVED BEST. 


Fditors Woman’s Journal: 


The following editorial appeared in the 
N.Y. Tribune of Mareh 17: 

It is interesting and gratifying to observe 
that in nearly all the accounts of what 
happened on board the Oregon after the 
collision, the first credit is given to the 
women passengers for coolness, bravery, 
and dignified behavior. The men in the 
first cabin are said to have come next in 
freedom from panic and in the repression 
of selfishness, but not all of them had self- 
conmand enough to refrain from convul- 
sive struggles to get into the boats, and not 
all of them remembered at that exciting 
moment the courtesy habitual to them. 


' The women, however, behaved nobly and, 


0 far as enn be ascertained, perfectly. 
Helpless and utterly dependent as they 
were, they made no trouble, got in  no- 
hody*s way, abstained from all nervous col- 
lapses, did not add to the general distress 
by screaming or crying, implored no one 
to save them, but conformed to all the re- 
(uirements of the situation as calmly and 
promptly as if they had been thoroughly 
used to shipwreck. 


‘ 
In such critical junctures character is 


exhibited free from all disguise or varnish. | 


The selfish people throw off all pretence of 
caring for any one but themselves, The bru- 
tal people push out of their way all who 
inpede their efforts to secure their own 
safety. ‘The animal 
With hideous candor at the supreme mo- 
Went, and those who betray no littleness in 
bassing through such an ordeal are beyond 
doubt true metal. The women passengers 
of the Orevon were probably average spee- 
Ihens of their sex. ‘There is no reason to 
regard them as exceptional. But they 
‘ted with a gentle, quiet self-abnegation 
beautiful to contemplate, and they did not 
‘ppear to have to put any compulsion upon 
themselves to do this. ‘The explanation is 
hot far to seek. Women are as a rule far 
less selfish than men; far more altruistic, 
0 borrow a word from the evolutionary 
terminology. heir lives are spent in self- 
“Acritive very frequently. They learn to 
think more of others ‘than themselves. 
And though some pessimists have latterly 
broached the heretical assertion that mod- 
fh social ways and educational arrange- 
ments 
most attractive and lovely characteristic 
of Woman, the case of the Oregon proves 
how idle such an apprehension really is, 
Y demonstrating that in danger, in the 
face of death, the calm courage and sweet 
“selfishness of the *‘suppressed sex" put 
them as far above the tyrant man as they 
ire, incontestably. in minor matters of tact 
‘nd taste, grace and the amenities of life. 
What better argument for woman suf- 
frage than this? All hail! N.M.M. 


of New York, to Augustus | 
4. Levey, Esq , presents the woman suf- | 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
WAITING TO GROW. 


Little white snow-drops, just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup: 

Think of the flowers that ar 
Waiting to grow! 


under the snow, 


And think what hosts of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers an of ferns and of weeda, 

\re under the ies ond under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender, brown tingers about 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month, or a few weeks more, 


Will they have to wait behind that door, 


Listen aml watch and wait below, 


Waiting to grow! 
Nothing so small, and hidden so well, 

That God will not find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine and His rain where to 
Helping them grow! 
oe 


WHY THE SWANS DID NOT GET THE BREAD. 


Little Myo was not quite two years old, 
and was an American; but he lived in 
italy long enough to know how to ask for 
bread. One day he was walking with his 
mammitin the beautiful public garden in 
Milan, and admiring the great, stately 
swans that swam in the littl lake. He 
thought he would like to feed them, as he 
saw other childrendoing. But he had for- 
gotten to bring any bread with him. 

“Myo feed birdies,” he said to mamma, 
But 


bread, too. 


mamma had forgotten the 


She was sorry, and told Myo 


pocket. 


they would be sure to bring bread the next 
time they came. But Myo did not want 
to wait. 

‘Little girl got bread, mamma,” 
Myo, pointing to a little Italian, who steod 
with her mamma, feeding the swans. * 

Before Myo’s mamma could say any- 
thing he was running as fast as his little 


said 


An exchange defines happiness as *thalf 
a mince pie with a boy around it.” 


The Nantucket youngsters of the past 
generation all became whalers; the boys 
pursued the monsters of the deep, and the 
girls were school teachers. 


*Do you mean to challenge the jury?” 
whispered a lawyer to his Lrish client in 
California. ‘Yes, by jabbers.” was the 
answer, “if they don’t acquit me, | mean to 
challenge every spalpeen of them.” 

“What is the matter with the baby?” 
asked some one of a little girl whose baby 
brother she understood to be ailing. “Oh, 
nothin’ much,” was the answer. *Tle’s 
only hatchin’ teeth ” 


“Sir,” shouted a small boy, as he poked 


| his head into a Fourth Avenue street-ear, 


“did you mail that letter your wife gave 
you this morning?" And six men simul- 
taneously, pulled the bell-rope and hurried- 
ly left the car. 

A liquor-seller presented his bill to the 
executor of a deceased customer's estate, 
asking: “*Do you wish my bill sworn to?” 
*No,’ said the executor, “the death of the 
deceased is suflicient evidence that he had 


| the liquor.” 


| the shade in the summer, 


slugry land purchas r (loreal estat agent) 
—You told me that the temperature in this 
part of the country would average about 
50° the vear round, and here the thermom- 
eter is down to zero, Real estate agent— 
Yes, sir. Zero in the winter and 100° in 
That makes the 


| 50° average all right. 


just as if he was sure she had bread in her | 


| afraid we haven't any of that kind. 


Mthelberta—T want a pair of slippers for 
pa. Number tens, please, and—squeaky. 
(renial Shocmaker—Squeaky, miss? i'm 
Kthel- 
Couldn't you make 
There is a certain 


Iam so sorry. 
him a squeaky pair? 


herta 


| young gentleman who visits me frequent- 


legs would carry him up to this girl. Hold- | 


ing out his hand, he said, ‘Pane, pane” 
puh-ny), at the same time pointing to the 
swans. 

The child understood him. 
at her mamma and said, **Bello bambino.” 
That in Italian meant **Pretty baby.” Then 
in the same language she asked to be al- 
lowed to give some bread to the “bello 


She looked 


bambino,” so that he could feed the swans. 
The mother gave her permission. Taking 
the bread, and not forgetting to say 
“Grazia,” that is, “Thank you,” Myo ran 
back to his mamma, putting the bread into 
his own mouth as fast as he could. 

Mamma,” he eried, “little girl give me 
Now Mvyo feed the birdies. Why, 
mamma! where’s Myo'’s bread? where's 
Myo’s bread?” 

The little fellow was surprised not to 
find the bread in his hands. He looked all 
around, on the ground and everywhere, 
except his little white teeth, 


bread! 


between 


where the bread was being chewed up as 


fast as possible. Myo never could under- 
stand where that bread went to. 

The next time they visited the gardens 
mamma took careto take bread with them, 
enough for both Myo and the birdie. It 
took a good deal, for every time he gave 
the swans a piece he took a bite himself. 
It tusted so good that neither Myo nor the 
swans cared whether it was called bread 
or “pane,” so that they had all they wanted 
of it.— Mary A. Allen, in Our Littl 


Ones, 


a — 


A ROMANCE. 


Once on a time there was a little girl, 
and there was a little cat, and they lived 
tive miles from each other. and the 
girlhad never heard of the little cat, and the 


| little cat had never heard of the little girl. 


The little girl’s name was Neil, and she 


| lived with her grandparents, and she was 


; and 


nature asserts itself | 


lonesome because she was all the young 
small little person there was in the house. 


lv. and—and it would be very convenient 
for him to know just when pa is coming. 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is prohably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself jn running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, ete, Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of serofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

*T was severely afflicted with serofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” CC. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass, 

Cc. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had serofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Ilood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him, 


Salt Rheum 


Ts one of the most disagreeable diseases eansed 
by impure blood, Itis readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed, He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Lam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Sianton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apotheecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


4600 Doses One Dollar 


ENGLAND 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL 


Edited by LYDIA EE, BECKER, 


This Journal is published monthly, and contains 


| fullinformation of the progress of the movement in 


little | 


the British Empire for extending the Parliamentary 


| franchise to women; accounts of public meetings and 
| lectures; correspondence, and original articles on the 
subject. 
The Journal furnishes a medium of communication 
imong the members, and a record of the work done 
by the different branches of the National Society for 


The little cat's name was Capertoes, and he | 


was lonesome beeause he was a barn-cat 
a ‘fyvreat hunter.” 
eatch rats and mice; but they like other 
things, too—such things as fires and rugs, 


Now, cats like to 


| and gentle words, and the touch of a gen- 


tle hand. 
Now Capertoes had grown sick of the 
barn, and of rats and mice, and one night 


| he left the barn and set out ‘to seek his | 


| fortune.” 


| went, all night. 


It was a long, cold, snowy 
road, and Capertoes went, and went, and 


jut at the end of 


the | 


| night, and at the end of the road, he found | 
| his fortune. 


were gradually diminishing the | 


As he was passing a house, a little girl 
with brown eyes and brown hair opened a 
window and called to him, “Kitty, kitty!” 

Capertoes stopped, and after looking at 
her a minute, he went up to the window. 
The little girl told him her name was Nell, 
and asked him what his was; and when he 
had heard her taik a little, he liked the 


| sound of her voice, and the touch of her 





hand was soft and gentle; and, presently, 
when she asked him if he would not like 
to be her cat, he jumped in and staid, and 
was her cat always afterward. But his 
name there was Velvetcoat, not Capertoes. 
E. in Little Men and 


— Nara Farman, 


Women. 





Woman Suffrage, and by other persons and societies 





interested in improving the condition of women. 

Friends of the cause are urged to endeavor to aid it 

by promoting the cireulation of the Journal. 
Price for one copy, monthly (post free for one year), 





to any part of the United States 
Communications for the Edit 
Journal, to be addre d 2 


Square, Manchester, E 





Postal notes or money orders may be sentin pay- 
ment. a 
THs 
AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


For 1886. 
5ist YEAR. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
624 Pages. Price, $1.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & 6O., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Bookseilers generally, 


LADIES 


Can now, by ealling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, | 


or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles. 
New patterns received daily. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. : 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


| of both sexes. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by | 


Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal: Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 


Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie 
Blake. 


Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Krancis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


2, by Ed 


Devereux 


Price of Single Leatlets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JoURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by lon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Esseutial to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditeb. 

iow Men Kob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, 
Clarke. 


by Rey. James Freeman 


hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Oflice, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 80 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


’ No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merine, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 





yvarments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 


Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 





| HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
' 


work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 


vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 
and Newnham College, Cambridae, England, 


| WASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A full college course for women, with epecial and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


cation. 


Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


| BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
seued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


| 

| 

| Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventhst., Washington D.C. 
| 

| 

| 

| 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cta.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Leetures, Clinieal Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 








For Course of Lectaretc cccccccccssccccssecce & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in ndvance).....cccceceeees 225.00 
Matriculatiou“Vee COPIY) ccccccccccccsccecs 7.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but onee....... 00 
Material for Dissection, per part .........06+ oO 
HeeG hae FOR os cesccecetvcen cocvevesessce 0.00 

For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 


Kiggistrar, Dn. W. He. 1 
LDoston, Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


TALES, 735 Tremont Street, 


ELECTRICIAN, ° 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 


The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 

and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 
’ Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Kheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
X&ec., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 

With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 


| school ever established for the medical education of 


women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per | united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine, 


For announcements or information, address tke 


| Dean, 


| in winter and spring terms. 


var x We wish to call attention to | 
be a the fact that our combination | 
a Suita, both Cotton and Flannel, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
For further information 
RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Leevures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 


address 


| dents are also admitted to Clinica in almost all the 


warrant good fitting and comfortable | 


} Classical, Scientific and Liter 


| 


| 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


‘SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
ary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCILOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PresipEent, 
SWARTUMORE, Pa, 


Wowan's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Abdominal Bands 


For Men, Women and Children. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOL 


ABDOMINAL BANDS. 


A positive CURE for all bowel troubles and a pre- 
ventive of inflammation, peritonitis and weakness 
common to our climate, 


NOYES BRO.’S, 


Washi!neton & Summer Sts., 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


For an- 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CQ., 


150 Washington, cor, Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned e 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laum ry. 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before tbee 
equalled in this or any other country. ’ 

ae Telephone number 7252. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its Auxiliary State and Territorial 
Societies have reason to be encouraged by 
the respectful and cordial hearing given 
them last week by the Congressional 
House Committee on Territories. A quo- 
rum was present. The following named 
gentlemen compose the committee : 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES: 


William D. Hill, of Ohio. 

Wi. liam M. Springer, of Illinois. 

J. Thomas Spriggs, of New York. 
Charles E. Boyle, of Pennsylvania. 
George T. Barnes, of Georgia. 
Thomas W. Sadler, of Alabama. 
William H. Perry, of South Carolina 
William Dawson, of Missouri. 
Isaac 8. Struble, of lowa. 

Charles 8S. Baker, of New York. 
William C, Cooper, of Ohio. 
Binger Herman, of Oregon. 

George D. Symes, of Colorado. 
Anthony Joseph, of New Mexico. 


Notwithstanding the unavoidable ab- 
sence in Cuba of Hon. Wm. Dudley 


Foulke, of Indiana, President of the Asso- 
ciation, and of Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe, 
and Mrs. Livermore, all of whom had 
hoped to be present, there was no lack of 
able speakers. Earnest letters were pre- 
sented from eminent friends of the move- 
megt. 

The following are the letters referred to: 


LETTER FROM HON, GEO. W. CURTIS, 


WEsT NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ) 
ISLAND, N. Y., Marcu 17, 1886. 5 

Whatever may be the force of the argu- 
ment or of the feeling against the suffrage 
of women, and it is a subject upon which 
great difference of honest opinion must be 
acknowledged, there is no doubt whatever 
that there is ample and adequate evidence 
of the excellent results of that suffrage in 
the ‘Territories of Washington and Wyom- 
ing. ‘The experience there certainly shows 
that there is no serious peril in trying the 
same experiment in the other Territories. 
There seems to be great apprehension of 
direful consequences as sure to flow from 

ermitting women to vote upon questions 

n which they have a common interest with 
men. But I have not observed, in commu- 
nities where they vote at school elections 
and are appointed upon school boards or 
boards of charity, that educational or 
charitable interests suffer. In speaking of 
the recent second reading in Parliament of 
the female franchise bill, the London Times 
said of women voters : ‘"'l'o make them com- 
petent voters will be to make them some- 
thing unlike their present selves.” But 
this is true only in the sense that the pas- 
sage of laws authorizing women to hold 
property in their own right and to vote for 
school officers and to sit upon school 
boards and charitable boards has made 
them something unlike their former seives 
of the Middle Ages. 
Very truly yours. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
LETTER FROM LUCY STONE. 

Mrs. Stone, detained by illness, wrote: 

- « « I will not send a speech, but will 
leave my points to others. 

By establishing woman suffrage in the 
Territories, Congress has a chance to lead 
in establishing a great measure of justice 
which is surely the next step in civiliza- 
tion. ‘Thus it can win the gratitude of the 
race and an honored place in history. 

The stigma which disfranchisement im- 
poses is a cruel wrong to women. Like 
malaria in the air, it poisons all their 
opportunities. It is upon women every- 
where. In the home, the opinion of the 
mother is held of less value because the 
law does not recognize her as competent 
to give a vote on any quest'on of common 
interest. ‘The woman printer at her case, 
the clerk in the store, the teacher in her 
school, each takes less pay than the man at 
the same work, because the law holds her 
of less value. When the U.S. Government 
sought to punish Jefferson Davis, it made 
him the political equal of women. This 
was the severest sentence it could inflict. 
Do men wish their mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and daughters to bear without any 
fault of theirs this stigma? 


Lucy STONE. 
LETTER FROM WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Boston, MARCH 16, 1886. 

I regret that I am unable to appear with 
you before the Congressional Committee 
on Territories, on the 19th inst., to speak 
in behalf of the petition of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

No demand could be more reasonable 
than that presented. Congress is simply 
asked to save the communities fast ripen- 
ing into States from the inheritance of 
the relic of barbarism now fighting its los- 
ing battle for existence in the States. Un- 
der their sovereignty great wrongs may be 
perpetuated without the power of the Na- 
tional Government to interfere. The great- 
est of these is disfranchisement on ac- 
count of sex, of one-half the people, whose 
right to participate in the government can- 
not with justice be denied. 

No observer can fail to see the progress 
of the woman suffrage movement in the 
States. In some its triumph seems almost 
assured. Only those engaged in the cause 
can understand what years of toil, of per- 
secution, uf sacrifice, and of expense, have 
been necessary for this revolution of pub- 
lic sentiment. We ask to be saved fighting 
the old battle in the States yet to be born. 

The remedy is simple and effective. Let 
Congress in its supreme capacity declare 
that the invidious distinction of sex shall 
not be allowed to oppress half the citizens 
of the Territories. As it was not only hu- 
mane but statesmanlike to prohibit slavery 
from polluting the Territories. so will it be 
equally wise and just to shut the door 
against this oppressive inequality. With- 
out this prohibition we are in danger of 
adding more unrepublican male States, in 
which, to the hindrance of useful legisla- 
tion, the contest for human rights must be 
fought to a successful issue. The slavery 


conflict was not moreirrepressible. Great 
social and political problems await legal 
solution, and need the virtue, instinct, and 
intelligence of women in their eonsidera- 
tion. 

Implore the Committee in the name of 
true democratic principles, impartial jus- 
tice, and common sense, to save the people 
of the Territories from a long and needless 
struggle for fundamental justice. 

Yours for equal rights, without regard 
to sex or race, 

Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, JR. 


LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTER. 


Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, \ 
3rp Mo , 17, 1886. 

I understand that a hearing will be had 
on the 19th inst. before the Congressional 
Committee on the ‘Territories,in support of 
the petition for a law guaranteeing equal 
suffrage to women in the Territories. Lam 
glad of the movement, which has my heart- 
iest sympathy. ‘These appeals for simple 
justice and equal rights cannot much long- 
er be made in vain. Wishing you success 
in your eflorts, 

I am very truly thy friend, 
JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


The following report of last week’s 
Congressional hearing is taken from the 
Washington National Republican: 

“The House Committee on ‘Territories 
gave a public hearing on the morning of 
March 19 to representatives of the Ameri- 
can Womay Suflrage Association, on its 
petition for a law giving women equal suf- 
frage in the Territories. Letters were pre- 
sented from Hon. George William Curtis, 
William Lloyd Garrison, J. G. Whittier, 
and Lucy Stone. Addresses were made by 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Mrs. 
Mary Hunt and Henry B. Blackwell, of 
Massachusetts ; Judge Carey, of Wyoming ; 
and Representative John D. Long. The 
committee-room was crowded, and many 
ladies and members were unable to get 
standing room. ‘The bill proposed by the 
Association is as follows :” 

From and after the passage of this act female 
citizens of the United States 21 years of age and 
upwards, residing in any territory, and having 
the qualifications prescribed therein for male vo- 
ters, shall have a right to vote and be voted for 
at all elections held in said territory. 

Miss Annie Shaw made a forcible and 
eloquent address, showing the impolicy 
and injustice of excluding one-half of the 
citizens. She urged the duty of Congress 
to guarantee in these young communities 
un equal expression, such as has already 
been voluntarily established by the men of 
Wyoming, Utah, and Washington ‘Territo- 
ries. Women need this power to protect 
themselves and their children from many 
forms of injustice, and to help the best 
men to promote the general welfare. 

Mr. Blackwell showed by seventeen 
years’ experience in Wyoming, certified by 
five successive governors, leading officials 
of both parties, and all the newspapers. 
that woman suffrage was a success, and 
that nine-tenths of the women voted. In 
Utah, the women’s vote had promoted 
order and temperance, and had given them 
increased consideration and respect. In 
Washington ‘Territory, sinee 1883, the 
women’s vote has received the approval of 
both parties, and has resulted in better 
legislation. School suftrage is now exer- 
cised by women in twelve States and two 
Territories. Full municipal suffrage for 
unmarried women and widows is estab- 
lished in England, Scotland, Nova Scotia, 
and Ontario. ‘The Dakota Legislature last 
year passed a woman suffrage bill, but it 
was vetoed by Gov. Peirce on the ground 
that its passage would prevent its admis- 
sion asa State. It is now proposed by the 
United States Senate to disfranchise 15,000 
women of Utah who are not polygamists, 
while allowing male Mormons to vote. 
Legislation by Congress is needed to pro- 
tect the rights of women in the ‘Territories 
against federal interference. 

Mrs. Mary Hunt, of the National W. C. 
T. U. showed the good effect of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming and Washington ‘Ter- 
ritories, by their voluntary enactment of 
laws teaching children the injurious effects 
of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. She 
urged the suffrage for women in the inter- 
ests of the home. 

Judge Carey, delegate from Wyoming, 
gave emphatic testimony to the good re- 
sults of woman suftrage in Wyoming. He 
had watched its operation there since 1869. 
He knew no cases of domestic discord. 
His wife had voted for him several times, 
and once against him. His mother-in- 
law had voted for him repeatedly. 

Hon. John D. Long, M. C., gave his 
hearty indorsement. ‘the justice is evi- 
dent, the right of Congress is unquestiona- 
ble. He thought there should be no sex 
distinction in the right to vote. In regard 
to a question whether he did not think that 
the suffrage by the non-polygamous wom- 
en of Utah would perpetuate polygamy, 
he expressed a contrary opinion. He was 
opposed to inflicting upon the innocent a 
penalty for the crime of others. 


At the close of the hearing, the Associa- 
tion gave the committee facts and argu- 
ments in support of their proposed bill. 

snlbiiinaccieitiinelinis 
CABOT LODGE ON CABLE. 


Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge gave some ‘ex- 
cellent advice to Harvard students at Cam- 
bridge last Tuesday evening. His eulogy 
on George W. Cable was both eloquent 
and just. He said: 


Let me illustrate by an example what 
I mean by positiveness and enthusiasm 
and by disregard of self and of the weak 
dread of being ridiculous. You have all, 
no doubt, read the novels and sketches of 
Mr. Cable. You know that he is one of 
the most charming of our younger writers. 
Mr. Cable has turned aside to enter another 
field, and to do what in him lay to right 





what he believed to be a wreng. I sup- 


pit was to remain silent. 


pose that every one who listens to me has 
read the two essays entitled, ‘*The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity” and *“The Silent 
South.” The modest volume which con- 
tains them is an epoch-making book. There 
has been nothing like it in our literature 
since the publication of ‘Uncle ‘Tom’s Cab- 
in.” ‘These essays are written, of course, 
admirably, with literary skill and great 
force. The words, however, are not so 
much ; the great fact is the man who uttered 
them. Itis the act that will live and that 
is destined to mark a stage in our national 
development. Mr. Cable is the grandson 
and the son of a slaveholder. He was a 
soldier in the Confederate army. Heisa 
Southerner through and through, with all 
the traditions and prejudices of the South. 
He saw before him a despised race just re- 
leased from slavery ; he saw that the con- 
dition of that race presented a mighty 
problem, vital to the welfare of a large 
part of our common country. He saw 
that this problem was one which legisla- 
tien’ conte not reach, but which public 
opinion in the South could alone deal with. 
Ile studied the question and came to the 
conclusion that the treatment of the negro 
was neither right nor honest. How easy 
He had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by si- 
lence, and he thereupon spoke out. He 
faved hostility, ostracism almost, at home 
at the South, and indifference at the North. 
He was assailed, abused, and sneered at, 
but he has never been answered, and he 
never will be answered until he obtains 
from the tribunal to which he appealed, 
from Southern opinion, the inevitable ver- 
dict that he is right, and that the wrong 
shall be redressed. It was a great and 
noble act. It was positive and not nega- 
tive. Mr. Cable will be remembered for 
those essays while we have a history, and 
long after the very names of those who 
stood coldly by and criticised him have 
been forgotten. 

It is by such men that the work of the 
world is done, and every man can do his 
part, be it great or small, if he rests on 
the same everlasting principle. The er- 
rors, the mistakes, the failures, the ridicule, 
will be forgotten, but the central, animat- 
ing thought, manly, robust, and generous, 
will remain. Bein sympathy with your 
time and your country. Be positive, not 
negative. ‘These are generalities, I know, 
but they mean everything to me, because 
they define a mental and moral attitude 
which is essential to well doing. Let that 
attitude be right, and the man upon whom 
fortune has bestowed the gift of leisure 
will become, as he ought, one of the most 
useful and one of the busiest of men. If 
he is this, the rest will care for itself. 


“In light things 

Prove thou the arms thou long’st to glorify, 

Nor fear to work up from the lowest ranks, 
Whence come great nature’s captains. And high 
deeds 

Haunt not the fringy edges of the fight, 

But the pell-mell of men.” 


Mr. Lodge might have added that Mr. 


Cable is a firm friend and advocate of the 


rights of women. H. B. B. 
— 


WORKING-MEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





A correspondent of The People, an ably 
conducted labor journal published in Provi- 
dence, R. I., says: 


By the concurrent action of both branch- 
es of our General Assembly, a joint reso- 
lution, submitting to the people an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, extending the 
franchise to women upon the same terms 
as to men, was last week passed by nearly 
unanimous votes. Should the next Legisla- 
ture endorse this resolution, as now seems 
probable. the question of woman suffrage 
will be, for the first time, before the elec- 
tors of this State, for their consideration 
and action. When the proposition reaches 
the people there is every reason to believe 
it will receive thorough discussion and will 
show large difference of opinion as to its 
wisdom and practicability. ‘There aretwo 
very clear and unanswerable argumerts in 
its favor with the laboring classes. 

In the first place, it is a movement to en- 
large the number of electors by placing 
the ballot in the hands of a class which 
has not heretofore held it. ‘To all of us 
who believe in universal suffrage this is 
work in the right direction. It may not 
accomplish all we could wish. It may not 
begin in the place where we think it ought 
to begin. It may not proceed in the way 
in which we think it ought to proceed. 
Nevertheless, it is a step, and every step 
taken makes the next step easier. On this 
ground, if on no other, this amendment 
ought to receive, and we believe will re- 
ceive, the hearty support of workingmen. 

In the second place, it deserves our sup- 
port on its own merits. Most of us have 
shared, or mean to share, our fortunes in 
life with some woman. All of us have 
had mothers whom we respected and sis- 
ters whom we loved. We know that the 
women in our families have worked as 
hard as we have. We know they have 
helped us to earn and to save. We know 
that their influence has been for good 
in the home, in the union, and in all 
our organizations. We know, in a word, 
that our cause is theirs and theirs ours. 
And we know in our best moments that 
there is no reason why any man of us 
should vote which does not apply with 
equal force to our wives, our sisters, and 
our mothers. This claims to bea govern- 
ment of the people. We claim to believe 
in a government of the people. And these 
women are people, and possessors of all 
the rights and responsibilities which under 
our institutions inhere in the people. 

Itis true that the amendment, if adopted, 
will not make all women electors. Those 
of foreign birth, unless owners of real es- 
tate, will still be disfranchised, precisely 
as the men of —— birth unless owners 
of real estate are disfranchised. ‘This is a 
wrong which the future is sure to remedy, 
but we cannot get ea many | at once. 
That is not the way things go in politics, 
and we must not refuse a political crust 
because we cannot get the whole political 





loaf. Some of the women of our own num- 








bers will be included in this measure, and 
because of it, it will be the easier to secure 
by-and-by exact justice for those who are 
now excluded. ‘lhe representatives of the 
woman suffrage movement, as such, could 
not ask for a freer suffrage for women than 
for men. They could only ask, as they 
have asked, that whatever may be the 
qualifications required of electors, no dis- 
tinction shall be made on account of sex. 
Both because it is for our own interest and 
for the weightier reason that it is right and 
just, should we not back them in this with 
all the moral influence and all the votes 
we possess? 


ee 





EIGHTEEN THE LEGAL AGE OF CONSENT. 


NorTH ABINGTON, MARCH 25, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

When I first saw in print that a bill had 
been presented to the Legislature with a 
view to changing the age of consent on the 
part of girls from ten years to twelve 
years, I was astonished,—first, at my own 
ignorance of the law hitherto existing, and 
secondly, that any intelligent person, with 
the subject under consideration, should 
have lingered for a moment in reference to 
any age under sixteen. [ have not thought 
of the matter from that time to this with- 
out being stirred with indignation. I rejoice 
that Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Senator Morse 
and others have sounded the alarm, and 
that there is an earnest and wide-spread 
feeling among the good and true of all 
classes, especially the mothers, for the de- 
sired change. 

I doubt not that a suitable and well en- 
forced law for the protection of our girls, 
substituting the age of eighteen in place of 
ten or twelve, as the age of consent, would 
save thousands to virtue, integrity, and 
health, who now die prematurely, the vic- 
tims of vice. But the worst feature of the 
results of this lack of protection fs in its 
retrograde effect on the race, transmitting 
the dreadful consequences of licentious- 
ness to unborn generations. 

LEwIs ForpD. 
oe -_—— 


A TRIBUTE TO REV. DR. MULFORD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

With a feeling of great sorrow for his 
early death, I had just written and sent to 
our local paper an obituary notice of Dr. 
Elisha Mulford, when, taking up the issue 
of the JOURNAL of Feb. 13, I noticed 
among the long list of ‘*weil-known per- 
sons”’ who had signed a recent petition for 
municipal woman suffrage the name *Prof. 
Elisha Mulford.” 

I had not seen Mr. Mulford for twenty 
years; I did not know his views on the 
woman question, though I felt that his 
clear sense of justice must guide him here 
as elsewhere; but when I saw his name, 
the name of one intellectually and morally 
among the foremost men of his age, on 
this long list of men and women, lovers of 
justice, my heart was filled with thankful 
gladness,—twofold thankfulness: for the 
added strength given to our cause through 
his adhesion, and for this adhesion as a 
fitting climax to so finea life. c.c. H. 

East Orange, N. J., March 23, 1886. 





Tuenre is nothing more satisfactory than those 
good-fitting gloves from Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Pl. 


Scrorvu.a diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood 
and strengthens the system. 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. are closing outa 
few hundred Daghestan rugs at very low prices, 
a large part of them being offered at $10 each. 


GENTLEMEN who enjoy a good-fitting glove 
should go to Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place, as her 
styles are correct, and all gloves are fitted and 
warranted. 


AmonG the Boston merchants who find busi- 
ness active is Mr. T. F. Swan, the well-known 
dealer in paper hangings at No. 12 Cornhill. He 
has in stock a full line of all the latest styles, and 
it is to the fact that he sells his goods for the 
lowest possible prices, that he is indebted for his 
large and successful business. His special atten- 
tion is given to all customers if desired. All 
horse-cars pass the door. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. W. Club.—Monday, March 29, 3.30 P. M., 
Mrs. W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge, will speak on 
Athens. 


The Moral Education Association will hold 
a meeting April 2, at 3 P. M., at No. 11 Mount Vernon 
Street, Charlestown. Miss Georgianna Davis will 
speak upon “Human Relations.” 

Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, March 28, 
at 3 1. M., Mrs. Anna R. Latimer will speak on 
“Life’s Disappointments.” 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 


means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

A VALUABLE BOOK. 

Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


BOARD AT WELLESLEY. 


House and Furniture new; all modern improvements. 
Large piazza, near station, stores, church, post-office 
and College. House on bigh ground. Good table. 
Six o’clock dinners. Terms from $5.50 to $8 per week. 
Address Mrs. K. H. HAGAR, Wellesley, Mass. 
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GLOVES 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


KID and DOG-SKIN GLOVE 


—AT— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
eumeutite _ Be ane 
Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Plag’ 
or at STORER’S* BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 
or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 


Just Published ! 


The Value of American Citizenshi 


AS RELATED TO THE 


Rincation of Woman. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON, D. 


And one of his finest efforts. 


Per Gopy, 10 Cents, 


Every woman should read it. 


DO YOU SING? 


If so, send 10 cents for 3 copies of the brightest 
Temperance music published. 
Send silver or l-cent stamps. 


Address 
LAURA G. FIXEN, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
Ass. Nat. Sup’t Foreign Work, W. C. T. U, 


NEW ENGLAND ? 
Conservatory of Musie 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
German and Italian Languages ; Oratory; 
English Branches. Elegant Home. 

Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 


Building all heated by steam and lighted by elee- 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: $5, 86, 810, $15 and $20; Board, room, 
ight, heat, elevator, etc., $45 to $75 per term. 


Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 
For further information call on or address 


- 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


MADAME. DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont S., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 











Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 
Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gotbic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Physics, Biol- 
ogy and Botany. Instruction given in Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hygiene.  Fel- 
lowships given each year in Greek, English, Matbe- 
matics, History, Biology. Well-equipped laboratories- 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 

For Program, address as above. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modert 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, aled- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspond licited. References if desired. 
Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 

Pepperell, Mass. 

















C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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